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INTRODUCTION. 


HE following pages are of- 

fered to the public with a 
view towards furniſhing ſome little 
amuſement to that claſs of readers 
who are neither very profound in 
their philoſophical reſearches, nor 
very faſtidious in their criticiſm. I 
tauſt there are many who will meet 
with good-humour the attempts of 
one who aims at their gratification, 
and will ſuffer what is offered to them 
to derive from the intentions of the 
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donor a degree of imaginary value 
which could not be challenged by 
the intrinfic worth of the preſent. 
With no ſmall portion of grave hu- 
mour, and with ſome truth, Lord 
Bacon has obſerved in his Eſſays, 
that © reading good books of morality 
is a little flat and dead.” Books, in- 
deed, written profeſſedly for the pur- 
poſe of conveying inſtruction, will, 
unleſs the author fall very ſhort of his 
aim, obtain many advocates though 
few readers : the reaſon of this is, 
that to be inſtructed is always good 
for our neighbours, though generally 
tedious to ourſelves. While the 
page of inſtruction is thus carefully 
recommended to others, and that of 
amuſement kept for our own reading, 
let not the courteous reader turn from 
me with diſdain, when I acknow- 
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ledge that my ambition is to amuſe 
and inftrut him, to furniſh a few 
pages which he may both read and 
recommend. Should he manifeſt 
any diſpoſition to be ſatisfied with my 
endeavours, I may perhaps cultivate 
a farther acquaintance with him; if, 
not, I promiſe to be troubleſome to 
him no more. I ſhall only then de- 
fire, that, when he firids me adorning 
a thread-bare ſubje of morality with 
trite ſolemnity and dictatorial dulneſs, 
he will conſider me at that moment 
as peculiarly devoted to his inſtruc» 
tion; when he convicts me of flous 
riſhing upon leis momentous topicks 
with levities and abſurdity, let him 
take it for granted, that I am then 
mote particularly ARG. * his 


amuſement. 
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that work ſooner, I would certainly 
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In the 95th page of this work, 
the reader is preſented with a letter, 
which he is deſired to ſuppoſe might 
have been written by Prince Le Boo, 


Juſt after his arrival in England, to his 
father in the Pelew iſlands. Since 
' theſe ſheets were in the preſs, and 


moſt of them printed off, I have 
been gratified with the peruſal of a 
work, entituled © The Loiterer,” pub- 


| liſhed laſt year in Oxford. Had I been 


fortunate enough to have met with 


have prevented a ſtriking reſemblance, 
which now appears, between the 
leter I allude to and one contained 


in „The Loiterer” from Omai to his 


friends at Otaheite. The reader will 
perhaps be kind enough, inſtead of 
accuſing me of imitation, to conſider 
this circumſtance as illuſtrating an 

important 
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important maxim which I have 
ſomewhere delivered with becoming 
ſolemnity, viz. That two great 
writers of kindred genius, treating 
upo the ſame ſubject, will frequently 
be betrayed into fimilar ideas, and 
ſometimes a ſimilarity of expreſſion. 
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HERE is a decided rank, which 

every man muſt neceſſarily hold in 
his own opinion, before he can conduct 
himſelf with tolerable propriety in the 
common occurrences of life; which degree 
of ſelf-eftimation is alike diſtin from the 
fooliſh conceit of the vain, or the over- 
bearing ſelf-ſufficiency of the proud man. 
The obſervation of this rule would prevent 
that voluntary degradation by which many 
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precipitate themſelves below their juſt ſta- 
tion in ſociety, and preſerve even ornamen- 
tal accompliſhments from becoming, as 

they frequently do, the diſgrace of their 
poſſeſſors. It is curious to conſider what 
changes this regulation might produce in 
the different claſſes of men. Philocleus, * 
who is now degraded to the loweſt order of 
buffoons, might then rank at leaſt with men 
of ſenſe, perhaps of pleaſantry, perhaps of 
elegance. He is poſſeſſed of taleuts which 
might eſtabliſh his reputation with the pub» 
lic; and qualifications which might enſure 
himthe attachment of his acquaintance. Yet 
reputation, friendſhip, every thing, is ſa- 
crificed to the paltry gratification of being 
eſteemed. a wit. The public, not being 


much diſpoſed to entertain a veneration for 


abilities, which are oftentatiouſly diſplayed 
in effecting trifling purpoſes, withhold their 
applauſe 3 and, as the profeſſion of a wit 
is profeſſedly inimical to the intereſts of 
friendſhip, his acquaintance refuſe their 
attachment. Thus Philocleus, who might 
juſtly urge his claim to every commenda- 


tion that is praiſe-wortby, ſubmits to the 


voluntary 
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voluntary degradation of being claſſed with 
jeſters and buffoons, and tothe ſociety of his 
acquaintance is admitted by the loweſtappel- 
lation, as one that will make them laugh.“ 
The cauſe of this frequent ſelf-debaſe- 
metit, is not indeed that men are deficient 
inallowing themſelves that degree of eſteem 
to which they are entitled but that they in- 
judicioufly revereuce themſelves for qualities 
which perhaps they do not poſſeſa, or for 
thoſe which if poſſeſſed entitle them to no 
juſt commendation, One man exacts the 
homage of his neighbourhood becauſe his 
horſes are handſome, another becauſe Pro- 
vidence has given him a good leg, and a 
third becauſe his father has left him a 
large eſtate; and the meaſure of reſpect 
which each of theſe thinks due to him from 
others, may be pretty accurately eſtimated 
from that which he pays with punctuality to 
himſelf, Upon principles of ſuch a nature 
is grounded that reverential awe with 
which vulgar minds uſually admire their 
own endowments ; to which the world, 
to its credit be it ſpoken, is indlivned to 
: give at leaſt as much honour as is due, if 
3 not 
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not as much as is expected. Men are not, 
therefore, to be generally cenſured for their 
want of ſufficient, but their want of proper 
reſpect for themſelves, 
He who has judgement enough to pre- 
ſerve this proper reſpect for himſelf will 
generally meet with it from others. The 
mode of effecting it is indeed difficult, be- 
cauſe few are able to accompliſh it; yet 
not totally unattainable, becauſe ſome do 
arrive at it. Ariſtides, by a rare knowledge 
in this ſcience, contrives to be the life of 
every gay ſociety, without deſcending to 
that levity of character which uſually dif- 
tivguiſhes the man of pleaſure. While the 
ſuperiority of his talents ſecures him the 
public admiration, by the genuine modeſty 
with which he bears them, that rancorous 
jealouſy is deſtroyed which fo frequently 
takes root in the minds of unſucceſsful 
competitors, The obliging behaviour of 
Ariſtides leads him into none of thoſe baſe 
compliances with the prejudices ot humours 
of thoſe with whom he couverſes, by which 
the vulgar conciliatethe goodopinion of the 
vulgar, and purchaſe diſgraceful favours at 
| the 
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the price of their integrity, His affability 
is without meanneſs, and the effect of be- 
nevolence, and not of intereſted views. In 
the converſation of Ariſtides, it is eaſily 
obſerved, that the vivacity of his imagi- 
nation requires him rather to ſelect objects 
than to ſcarch for them; and the ſtock of 
his wit is ſufficient to enable him to paſs 
by any injudicious occaſion without exereiſ- 
ing it. He is not obliged to fly to the re- 
ſources of fiction and embelliſhment to give 
entertainment to the relation of a common 
occurrence, As every thing he does has its 
principle founded in juſtice, ſo every thing 
he ſays isrelied on as the word of truth; while 
he is careful, by ſuch conduct, to manifeſt 
the proper regard he has for hidiſelf, he 
at the ſame time, and by the ſame means, 
levies a like tribute upon others; no 
man will ſack his acquieſcence in a frau- 
dulent or a vicious action, becauſe he has 
not degraded himſelf by a prior deſection 
from virtue, No man will caſt a ſtain 
upon the reputation of Ariſtides, till he is 
careleſs about the fate of his own, 

B 3 To 
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_ To a contemplative inan there cannot 
be a more diverting ſubje& of obſervation, 
than the various abſurdities which people 
around him daily preſent, ſufficiencly ex- 
preſſive of their ſelf-cſteem, and the adora- 
tion they expect from the world. 

Superbus, miſtaking iuſolence for ag 
nity, claims our reſpect, as the uſual ap- 
pendage to a good eſtate, in addition to 
which he produces the winning titles of an 
imperious demand and an illiberal ſpirit. 
Thoſe who are ſo far curſed in their lot 
as to be dependant upon Superbus, anſwer 
his claims with concealed abhorrence; and 
thoſe who are not ſo, with open deriſion. 
Lupercus ſees the folly with which a 
claim ſo founded is urged, and purſues a 
different road to the ſame point. He has 
obſerved the error of thoſe who attempt 
to force from us that which they can 
alone obtain by our voluntary offer. Lu- 
percus, therefore, wiſely expects to be- 


guile from us our reſpe&, by diſclaiming 
all pretenſions to it, Converſe with the 
humble-minded Lupercus, and he will 
demonſtrate to you, beyond the power of 

logic 
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logic to controvert him, that he is not 
poſſeſſed of one commendable talent ; hint 
your ſuſpiciens that there is yet one fa» 
vourite ſcience in which he excels, he 
parries ſuch an attack with the warmth of 
a man who is affronred, till politeneſs, 
prudence, and truth, forbid you any * 
ger to contradict him. 


Non es tanti ais et ſapis! 


Euryalus offers a higher price for out 
good opinion than any other man. He is 
a great horſeman, and a ſkilful ſhot z and 
will readily, any day in the week, riſque 
his neck to fave his reputation. While 
Niſus, contemning the bodily exertions * 
of the clown, admires with uncealing de- 
votion his own mental acquiſitions. Niſus 
is one of that claſs of people called by 
themſelves the Literati; moſt of whom 
profeſs a contempt for every thing which is 
not conneCted with literature, and many 
of whom are groffly ignorant in their own 
favourite purſuit, He is what the world 
vulgarly calls a great genius, which title 
is intended to ſerve as an excuſe for ignor- 
| B 4 ance 
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ance upon eommon topics, and to protect 
its poſſeſſor in his deviations from com- 

mon propriety. If you aſk Niſus the day 

of the month, he anſwers you by aſking 
what the month is; he comes into come 
pany without his waiſtcoat ; and by every 
anſwer he, gives, diſcovers that he is either 
not thinking at all, ot thinking on ſome» 
thing foreign to the preſent ſubject. Thus 
he prefers his claim to knowledge, by 
oftentatiouſly diſplaying his want of it, 
and courts the eſteem of ſociety by in- 
fringing all its rules, and trampling upon 
all its rights, Fools ſuſpe&t that Niſus 

belongs to their order, and wife men know 
that he does not belong to theirs, 

This rare accquiſition, which all men 
are ſo eager in purſvit of, and fo few arrive 
at, is given to the othet ſex with their na- 

' ture. The very appearance.of a woman 
muſt always create reſpect, till ſhe diſco» | 
vers that Education has given her a ſyſtem 
of manners which Nature diſclaims, and 
changed the graceful garb and eaſy carriage 
of Nature, to meretricious. finery and po- 
liſhed grimacc, It 1s difficult to ſay which 

18 
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is the more lamentable object, a lady of 
what is called the beſt education, or one of 
none at all. In the former, the face of Na+ 
ture is deſtroyed by the multiplicity of 
ornaments ; in the latter, it is over-run with 
floth and weeds. The vulgarity of Tha - 
leſtris keeps her friends for ever in alarm, 
leſt ſhe ſhould vociferate, in unſeemly terms, 
the ſentiments of a mind which has pro- 
fited nothing by obſervation, and is unaſ- 
ſiſted by inſtruction, Dorinda does nearly 
the ſame thing from a different cauſes 
ſhe has been attended by every maſter 
that can be catalogued among the ſuperin» 
tendants of female education; the teſult of 
which is, that ſhe is qualified for every de- 
bate with maſculine arguments, and maſ- 
culine eſtroutery ; ſhe is not reſtrained in 
her habits of thinking by ſcrupulous pre- 
| Judices, nor in her expreſſions hy auk ward 
baſhfulneſs; ſhe makes you bluſh in or- 
der to try your powers of rallying, and 
thus proves the ſtrength of that education 
which can ſupport itſelf without the af- 
btance of modeſty, 
| The 
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The education of men is intended to 
anſwer I know not how many purpoſes, 
that of women only one; it is intended to 
improve the qualities with which they 
were born; it is calculated to prevent mo- 


deſty from dwindling into an unbecoming 


aukwardneſs ; ſimplicity from becoming a 
pray to the enſnarer, and a mind unem- 


ployed in buſineſs from being abſorbed by 


. - ignorance. She who is adorned with an 


education that anſwerstheſe purpoſes, may, 


without effort, ſecure to herſelf that reſpect 


in-the eyes of all men, which refinement 
purſues, and affectation ſighs for in vain, 


Nor will theſe ornaments be thought of 


little value, when it is remembered that 
in each of them Beauty finds an inſtrument. 
of authority, nor can ſhe part with them 
without proportiouably PTY her 


prerogative, 


NUM- 
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NUMBER II. 


Immodict vibrabat in ore ſonoro, 
Lingua procat— Suites TTALIELS, 


HERE are a thouſand little embel- 
liſhments which a ſtory is capable of 
receiving, and which the narrator is fre» - 
quently careful to beſtow, without ſup- 
poſing that while he exceeds the boundaries 
of truth he is liable to the imputation of 
falſhood. He entertains an idle opinion, 
that nothing can juſtly be ſtigmatized as a 
lye, which is intended only for the diver- 
ſion of his hearers, without being the off» 
ſpring of malevolence, or the ſneer of ca- 
lumnious ill-nature. Thus, he does not 
conſidet, that though he may, without 
malice, exaggerate in his narrative the 
whims or the foibles of a friend, or in- 
dulge 
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dulge a fanciful imagination in deſcribing 
ſcenes which never happened, yet he can- 
not aſcertain the impreſſion which may be 
made upon the minds of his audience, 
The exerciſe of his fancy may be received, 
by real or pretended ignorance, as the ſober 
dictates of truth; and the reputation of a 
friend has received a wound from one, 
who only intended to treat his foibles with 
innocent raillery. The deſcription of ſcenes, 
which were acted only in his relation of 
them, is heard by the credulous man, and 
repeated with ſcrupulous attention to its 


intricacies and its ornaments; and the 


tale, which was contrived for the amuſe- 
ment of the moment in which it was told, 
becomes the ſubje& of critical inveſtiga» 
tion, while its author obtains credit for a 
lye, who was only guilty of a levity. From 
theſe conſiderations it appears, that, in the 
relation of apparently indifferent events, to 
truſt rather to the activity of our invention, 
than the fidelity of our memory, is impo- 
litic; but, if we carry our obſervation 
forward to the conſequences of ſuch con- 
duct, it will, I think, be proved in no ſmall 

degree 
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degree immoral. In every deviation from 
truth, the intention of the ſpeaker, and the 
tendency of what is ſpoken, are capable of 
being miſunderſtood by ignorant, or miſin 
terpreted by malicious people. Some hav- 
ing no taſte for a joke, and others no ge- 
nivs for moral teclitude, it happens that a 
jeſt is ſometimes received literally, which 
required allowance to be made for the 
manner of the ſpeaker; and ſometimes it is 
treaſured up for the accompliſhment of 
miſchievous purpoſes. An humorous re- 
mark is circulated till it has more mean- 
ings than the anſwers of the Oracle ; with 
the man of wit it is a ſly aud cutting ſarcaſm; 
by the ſplenetic it is repeated with a ran- 
corous and moroſe application; this man 
can't bear ſuch jokes, while that mars the 
good ſtory in telling it, It is ſcarcely 
poſſible to foreſee the numberleſs conſe- 
quences which may be produced from the 
momentary ſallies of innocent gaiety ;; not 
can he be called quite clear of immorality, 
who runs the hazard of giving riſe to what 
may diſturb the peace of ſociety, or be 
perverted to the diſquietude of individuals. 
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Let no man therefore tranſgreſs the limits 
of truth, even for the purpoſe of innocent 
relaxation, till he is quite ſure there is 
neither an ignorant nor an til-natered pers 
ſon within his hearing. 0 
Mr. Paley, in one of his Wels upon 
_ philoſophy, has enumerated thoſe 
falſhoods, which (ſays he) are not lies: 
that is, which are not criminal, viz. where 
no one is deceived z which is the caſe in 
parables, fables, novels, jeſts, tales to 
create mirth, ludicrous embelliſhments of 
a ſtory, where the declared deſign of the 
ſpeaker is not to inform but divert, com- 
pliments of the ſubſcription of a letter, a 
ſervant's denying his maſter, a priſoner 
pleading not guilty, an advocate aſſerting 
the juſtice, or his belief of the juſtice, of his 
chent's cauſe. In ſuch inſtances no confi» 
dence, is deſtroyed, becauſe none was re- 
poſed; no promiſe to ſpeak the truth is 
violated, . becauſe none was given, or un- 
derſtood to be given. 
From this catalogue two or three articles 
we might perhaps ſpare without regret, in 
which the author appears to depart from 
4 - that 
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that ſtrict line of moral reaſoning which 
ſeems generally to have been the rule that. 
conducted his reſearches in philoſophy. 

A ſervant denying his maſter, an advo- 
cate pleading his belief of the juſtice of his 
client's cauſe, are both capable of affording 
inſtances of infringed right. Confidence 
is repoſed in the ſpeaker, who by ſpecious 
reaſoning has taken poſſeſſion of his au- 
dience, A judge or a jury may be biaſſed 
by the ſubtlety of a {kilful advocate plead» 
ing in a bad cauſe, In which caſe, the 
conſequence will moſt likely be injurious 
to equity. Added to this, it ſeems probable, 
that courts of law would aboliſh the plead» 
ings of counſel, rather than openly avow, 
or have it generally underſtood, that no con+ 
fidence was to be repoſed in them, Should 
a jury be told that no confidence was to be 
placed in the pleaders, they would give 
equal credit to the falſhood of a perjured 
witnefs, and the geports of him whoſe pe» 
netration enabled him to detect the perjury. 
The pleadings of the lawyer are intended 
to ſtrike out truth from the colliſion of op- 
polite opinions; and without ſuppoſing 

ſome 
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ſome degree of confidence to be repoſed in 
them, his thunders are an idle mockery, 
which might properly be confined to the 
ſtorms of Coach-makers hall. The de- 
gree of confidence which is due to each 
ſpeaker, who has declared different ſeuti- 
ments upon the ſame ſubject, mult be mea» 
; fured by the ſagacity of the hearers; but to 
declare that no confidence is to be repoſed 
in either, is to avow that truth is equally 
a ſtranger to both. How far he is juſtifi- 
able, who in a court of juſtice maintains a 
cauſe which he knows to be inequitable, 
is another eſtion. There may be ſo- 
phiſtries, though they are not within my 
reach, which will clearly prove, that a 
lawyer may pervert the courſe of equity, 
by a ſkilful declamation, without any vio- 
lence to moral reQtitude ; that he may ob- 
| tain a verdict for the oppreflion of inno- 
cence, while he does no more than his 
duty obliges him to. Till theſe ſophiſ- 
tries make their appearance to my con- 
viction, I ſhall be of a different opinion. 
A ſervant denying his maſter becomes, 
in caſe of a viſit from a creditor, injurious 
to 
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to the rights of an individual, and is ba» 
lanced by no advantage to ſociety. But 
a ſervant, it may be ſaid; muſt obey the 
commands of his maſter. Where they 
are lawful, it is certainly his duty to obey 
them; but where he knows them to be 
otherwiſe, it is equally his duty to reſiſt 
them. The ſervant, therefore, who diſ- 
miſſes the creditor; whom he knows to 
have a juſt demand upon his maſter, with- 
out giving him the information he required 
(the only fatisfAtion he could give), ſeems 
to me a partaker in the guilt of his maſter, 
inſtead of being merely the executor of his 
lawful commands, 

Of tales to create mirth; and ludicrous 
embelliſhments of a ſtory, where the de- 
clared deſign of the ſpeaker is not to in- 
form, but to divert, I have before given an 
opinion, In the propriety of their being 
habitually introduced, Mr. Paley does not 
ſeem entirely to acquieſce, though he has 
here claſſed them with lyes which are not 
criminal; for he tells us ſoon after, that 
« it is almoſt impoſhble to pronounce with 
certainty beforehand, concerning any lye, 
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that it is offenſive. ** Yolat irrevocabile.” 
It collects oft · times accretions in its flight, 
which entirely change its nature. It may 
owe poſſibly its miſchief to the officiouſneſs 
or miſrepreſentation of thoſe who circulate 
it; but the miſchief is, nevertheleſs, in 
ſome degree chargeable upon the original 

editor.“ ä 
Few perſons offend more frequently, or 
perhaps more unwillingly, againſt the laws 
of truth than the credulous man, who be- 
heves without examination whatever is 
told him, and reports it without ſuſ- 
pecting that he is propagating a falſhood, 
No man liſtens with credulity to the falf- 
hoods of another, without impairing his 
own veracity, He who gives an eaſy aſ- 
fent to the unqualified aſſertions of the 
fraveller, or the miraculous narratives of 
the common ſtory-teller, will in his turn 
expect thoſe accounts to be admitted as 
true, whoſe falſhood he does not dif- 
cover, Thus credulity is the parent of 
deceit. 

The follies of individuals do not in 

general operate much to the detriment 
of 
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of the publick ; but thoſe of the eredulous 
man are by no means fo harmleſs. Being 
deceived by the art cf others, or rather 
duped by his own igttorance, he proceeds 
to propagate the deceit amongſt all who, 
like credulous people in general, appear 
fond of being deceived, and counte- 
nance that invention which puts truth 
to the bluſh, or which ſo confounds it 
with falſhood, as to render a dull ſtory 
entertaining, or a common occurrence 


the ſubject of wonder. It may be ſaid 


of the credulous man, that he goes 
through the world lying, without in- 
tention to deceive; and deceiving, with» 
out reaping the profits of his art. 

Some whimſical grammarians among 
the Romans thought proper to make 
a diſtinction between mentiri, which ſig- 
nifies to lye, und menducium diuere, to tell 
a lye, He who lies (ſay they) affirms 
that to be true, which he knows to be 
otherwiſe, He who only tells a lye, 
reports that to be true, which, though 
falſe, he does not know to be ſo. The 
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former ſhews an intention to deceive 
others; the latter that he is himſelf de- 


| ceived, The credulous man, therefore, 
| cannot, according to this diſtinction, be 
| 


ſo. properly called a 138 as a teller of 
lyes, 
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NUMBER III. 


Quid quiſque ſentiat perſpicimus, ex vultu, occulis, 


nutu, manuum motu, murmure, filentio.—PLINYs 


OTHING ſhews a greater deficiency 

in good-manners, than that inter- 
courſe of nods and winks which fre- 
quently takes place between individuals in 
a mixed company, much perhaps to the edi- 
fication of the parties engaged, but little 
to the ſatisfaction of thoſe who have no 
concern in it, They are left to indulge 
their conje@ ures upon the ſubject, which 
ſometimes incline them to imagine that 
an impropriety has eſcaped them which 
gave occaſion to the expreſſive glance; or, 
if they are ready to acquit themſelves, they 
conclude that ſome mifchief is plotting 
againſt the company, or ſome aſſignation 
C 3 intended 
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intended between two parties of it. In 


the fame claſs of impropriety may be 


ranked the whiſper, the half ſenteuce, the 
unintelligible hint, and the cant phraſe, 
all of which are in their turns the inſtru- 
ments of vulgarity, affectation, rudeneſs, 
and abſurdity, The properties of the 
whiſper are mauy. It tends more effec- 
tually than any open diſcourſe to propa- 
gate calumnious information, evil news, 
or falſe reports. Hence it ariſes, that 
any ſtory, which contains a more than 
common ſhare of falſhood or flander, is 
generally introduced by * It is whif- 


 pered,” A practiſed whiſperer, who is de- 


firous to communicate to the company any 
information which concerns a party pre- 
ſent, can effect the purpoſe without any 
ſuſpicion ariſing in the minds of the party 
ſo concerned, who laughs at the joke 
becauſe others laugh, and is highly de- 
lighted at the ridicule of which himſelf 
is the object. This ſcience is, I believe, 
transferred from the exhibition of the 
ventriloquiſt, who brings a voice out of 
his pocket, or conveys his ſounds into 

6 the 
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the chimney ; or it may be learnt at the 
theatre, where I have frequently admired 
the eſſect of it in the delivery of thoſe 
ſpeeches which, according to the directioos 
of the poet, are to be ſpoken afide, all of 
which (ſo cleverly do they coutrive!) are 
diſtinctly heard by every one of the au- 
dience, while not a ſyllable comes to the 
ears of the gentleman upon the ſtage, 
Often. indeed have I trembled for the fate of 
ſame of theſe ſarcaſms, leſt they ſhould 
take the wrong perſon by the ear; but I 
cannot at preſent call to mind any inſtance 
wherein they have failed of their intended 
purpole, Qu the ſubject of whiſpering I 
ſhall only add, that it is ſeldom neceſſary, 
and only to be excuſed by the particular 
neceſſitics of the occaſion, and not des 
fended upon general principles, They 
who indulge theinſelves in it as an habit, 
muſt be cither ignorant of what is likely 
to promote and preſerve the harmony of 
ſociety, addicted to vulgar manners, or eat 
up with ſpleen and ill- nature. The halfe 
ſentence is a ſpecies of wit peculiarly prac» _ 
tiſed by gentlemen of ſublime conceptions, 
C4 and 
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and a ſort of lively and vigorous ſtupidity ; 
who are unwilling to appear dull, and yet 
unable to be otherwiſe, The frolickſome 
converſation of theſe people reminds me of 
the aſs, who took it into his head to prac- 
tiſe upon his maſter the gambols of the 
lap-dog, Ned Cloudy is one of theſe gay 
dunces. Upon his entrance into a room, 
he fixes upon ſome kindred genius as his 
agent or aſſociate in the witty trade ; they 
interchange obſcure alluſions to circum» 
flances with which only themſelves are 
acquainted, Jaugh withuut moderation at 
the ſuggeſtions of their own lively ima- 
ginations, and leave the company to detect 
the joke if they can, Ned paſſes for a pro» 
digious humouriſt with thoſe who meaſure 
the exuberance of a man's wit by the 
heartineſs of his laugh, and the ſoundnefs ' 
of his lungs ; and is avoided only by thoſe 
unreaſonable mortals, who are not con» 
vulſed by laughter at the humour of an 
unintclligible joke, nor always ready in 
their approbation of vulgarity and ignor- 
ance, The liberty which this gentleman 
takes is ſuch as no qualifications can 

juſtly 
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juſtly entitle a man to; he confines that 
converſation to particular perſous, which 
ought to be generally communicated, and 
carries on an illicit, inexplicable, - and 
underhand trade, where every thing ought 
to be fair, intelligible, and open. The 
hint partakes in a great meaſure of the 
properties of the half-ſentence; it is prinei- 
pally in eſteem and practice with thoſe who 
excel] in a ſignificant ſhrug of the ſhoulders, 
or a judicious management of the features, 
A couple of ſkilful hinters can maintain a 
long converſation at a very ſmall expence 
in words ; by which they reap this certain 
advantage, the fewer ſentences they ſpeak, 
the leſs chance they have of expoſing them» 
ſelves, The ſentiments of the hinter are 
always to be gueſſed at; if he wants the 
fire ſtirred, he complains of being cold; if 
he would have his great-coat, he telis his 
ſervant that it rains: great part of his bu» 
ſineſs is, however, tranſacted without the 
trouble of opening his lips; he manifeſts 
his approbation, or acquieſcence, by nod - 
ding his head, and his objections by ſhaking 
jt, The inconveniences of hinting ge- 
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nerally fall upon the perſon who indulges 
himſclf in that propenſity ; where his hints 
are underſtood, he is frequently thought a 
fly or an impudent fellow ; where * are 
not, a very filly one. 

The bandying about of cant phraſes, is 
an amuſement in which young men fre- 
quently amuſe themſelves. The vulgarity 
of this game is ſometimes compenſated by 
its wit and humour; nor will any very 
| ſerious objections be raiſed againſt it, while 
it is confined to that ſphere. But it is 
ſurely the height of injudicious conduR, by 
introducing this jargon in a mixed com- 
pany, to make the language of Billing ſigate 
the ſtandard of propriety fora drawing- room. 
Mr. Rattler belongs to a debating ſociety, 
where the perſon who ſpeaks is decorated 
with a wig, that his arguments may have 
more weight, and his appearance more ſo- 
lemnity. The wig, being regularly ſhifted 
from the head of the gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt, is wiped out, and put on the head of 
him whoſe turn it is to deliver his ſen- 
timents next; and thus, by a very eaſy 
ee proceſs, when the orator re. 

fers 
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_  fers to the ſentiments of his predeceſſor, he 
. deſcnbes him not as in other aſſemblies, 
The bonourable gentleman who was laſt 
upon his legs,” but - the honourable gen- 
tleman who laſt bore the bob,” or + wore 
the wig laſt.” Rattler transfers this meta- 
phor from the debating-room to his com- 
mon converſation, He compliments a lady, 
at the concluſion of her harangue, by tell- 
ing her ** ſhe bears a good bob; and not 
long ago he gave offence to a woman of 
good underſtanding, by ſaying to her, after 
ſhe had dealt out ſome obſervations upon 
one or two of our poets, # Madam, you 
wear the wig with great ſucceſs." 
When I bear a beau deſcribing to his 
miſtreſs the danger he had eſcaped laſt 
night of being proconed at a gaming» 
houſe, or the ſkill with which he had 
hedjred at the laſt meeting ; inſtead of gap · 
ing at him as a miracle of ſcience and po- 
liteneſs, I rank him in my imagination with 
the loweſt of the vulgar, and conſider him 
as worthy of that real character which he 
metaphorically claims, the hedger; Ga» 
pimulgus aut for. 
C 6 i 
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It is not unamuſing to conſider how theſe. 
cant phraſes, which are ſo plentifully 
ſtrewed through our converſations, and 
which ſometimes creep into our books, 
will be interpreted by our poſterity. Three 
or four hundred years hence, ſome grave 
antiquary, who happens, in pulling down 
the ſide of an old houſe, to diſcover a file 
of our quotidian folios of information, will 
find, to his utter aſtoniſhment, that our 
nobility condeſcended to punt, hedge, and 
take the long-odds for their livelihood ; that 
Humphreys, after ninety-two rounds, was 
done ; and that a maid of honour had loſt. 
three years income by one odd trick, 

J will not indulge myſelf in anticipating 
the conjectures to which this information 
may give riſe ; but be content with hoping 
that the learned gentleman, who may be 
ſo lucky as te meet with this treaſure, will 
make his fortune by the diſcovery, and 
eſtabliſh his reputation by diſſeminating | 
his authentic records of the manners of 
the Engliſh about the cloſe of the 
eighteenth century, 


In 
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In the pedigree of his own language, it 
becomes every man to be poſſeſſed of a fort 
of heraldic knowledge. This he will in 
ſome degree acquire by his common in- 
tercourſe with the world, if be has not 
imbibed it with the common elements of 
his education. Amuſement, if his taſte in- 
clines him to that ſort of heraldry, may 
give him a larger ſhare, but a ſtill larger 
ion of it will be forced upon him, 
as he travels through the fields of literature, 
This acquiſition will enable him to decide 
readily upon all pretenſions to rank and 
precedency in the world of words; and, 
while he places the legitimate offspring in 
their proper ſeat of honour, he will, if he 


the illegitimate upſtart race of bumbugs, 
twaddles, bores, rooks, pigeons, ** and 


bern 


NUM- 


be. a true herald, give no countenance to 
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Criſpinum. 


Quod turpe bonis, Titio Seioque decebat 
| | | Joy, 
HERE is adegree of dehcacy, peculiar- 
ly the property of benevolent minds, 
which ſubjects its poſſeſſors to many inconve- 
niences, while it is in itſelf one of the beſt 
ingredients in the compoſition of human na- 


tute. He who is influenced by this amiable 


quality cannot without ſorrow and pain 
determine againſt the intereſts of his neigh 
bour, though truth and juſtice compel him 
to the decifion, He cannot inflit puniſh» 
ment upon the guilty, without mingling 
his tears with him who incurs the penalty 
of guilt, Unwilling to cenſure even where 


it would be unjuſt to praiſe, he paſſes ſen- 


tence upon another, as if lie were begging 
ii 1 Y | mercy | 
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mercy for himſelf, and ſuffers his own 
mind to be tortured with the apprehen- 
-fions of putting another to the rack. The 
reaſon why this virtue, which has a ſuffi- 
cient number of admirers, is not more uni» 
verſally cultivated, is, that in many profeſ- 
fions of life its inconveniences are by no 
means compenſated by its advantages. How, 
let me aſk, could the profeſſed man of plea- 
ſure render it conſiſtent with any meditated 
plan of ſeduction againſt the wife or the 
daughter of a friend? Might it not prove 
ſome obſtruction to him in his career, if he 
reflected that he was about to commit an 
injury, which time cannot remedy, which 
human fortitude cannot ſupport, and which 
he muſt be ſomething more than a mortal 
Chriſtian who can forgive ? | 

How can one, burthened with the incura- 
brances of delicacy, perſiſt in any courſe of 
life, which derives all its advantages from 
multiplying the ſufferings of others, and 
whoſe emolumeunts are proportioned to his 
talents for deſtruction. The pimp is re- 
warded according to his activity; and his 


activity is eſtimated by the ſkill with which 
.. 1. 8 | 
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he ſeduces the innocent, or entraps the un- 
wary. He grows more rich as he grows 
more miſchievous, and ſeldom thinks he 
can afford to be virtuous till vice is no lou- 
ger attended by its profits. Till that period 
arrives, be profeſſes to have no uſe for de- 
licacy. | 
In the ſame r is the IND a 
he cannot be benefited unleſs ſome one ſuf- 
fers. He refuſes to entertain a gueſt ſo 
likely to cauſe confuſion in his buſineſs ; and 
prudently renounces delicacy, that he may 
purſue gambling, 

Another reaſon why this virtue is leſs at- 
tended to, perhaps, is, becauſe many, by 
making pretenſions to it that are ill- ſup- 
ported, have attached a fort of ridicule to 
its very name. Myrtale is by her own ac- 
count the moſt delicate and tender of her 
ſex; if her-monk:y ſuſpends for half an 
hour his uſual gaiety, Myrtale is tormented 
with conjectures upon the cauſe of his in- 
diſpoſition ;: he continues his fluggiſhneſs, 
and Myrtale is diſſolved in tears, But her 
bene volence is not confined in its objects 
to the bruto creation ; ſhe not long ago, 

from 
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from motives of pure charity, admitted ati 
attendant into het houſe, froth ' a pub» 
lie receptacle of the poor: bur the girl 
proved of an untoward diſpoſition, aud was 
conſigued again to hunger and nikedneſs, 
for having ſpoken with afperity of a fa- 
vourite Canary-bird. I know not how ſuf- 
fieiently to compaſſionate the ſufferings of 
poor Myrtale, whoſe delicate feeliugs are 
perpetually providing torments for her. She 
was diſcarded by an unfeeling huſband, 
rherely for ſympathizing with a few lovers, 
who but for that ſympathy muſt inevitably 
have periſhed for love of her. 

Delicacy of ſentiment is a ſubje& which 
has never wanted admirers and panegyriſts, 
though the abſurd claims, which ſome ſet up 
to the credit of poſſeſſing it, have cauſed it 
to be ridiculed by thoſe who, from narrow 
minds and contracted habits of thinking, 
argue from the abuſe of a thing to the 
imptopriety of its exiſtence, Real de. 
licacy ought not to be cenſured be- 
cauſe one perſon effects all his purpoſes 
without its aſſiſtance, or becauſe another 
uſes a reſemblance of it for the worſt pur- 
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poſes, any more than religion is in itſelf 
culpable, if one makes it a vehicle to aſſiſt 
his ambition, or another converts it into a 
cloak to cover his iniquity. Among the 


panegyriſts of this virtue, few have ſtood 


more forward than the tender, elegant, 
delicate, ſympathetic, ſentimental - Jean, 
Jacques Rouſſeau, whoſe titles are env- 
merated by his admirers with as much va- 
riety as thoſe of Jupiter o were by the an- 
cients. He proved the peculiar delicacy, 
of his mind, by denying his father in the 
theatre, when the old man was diſpoſed to- 


enjoy the applauſes given to his ſon's play, 


aud, with an ambition that marked his fond- 
neſs, to aſſert his claim to ſome ſhareof glory 


from the relationſhip. The poor father ſeems 


to have provoked this ill uſage by the venial 


fault (which, however, Jean Jacques could 
never forgive) of being a ſhoemaker, of 


ſome eminence in his trade, for he was em- 
ployed by the nobility; and of great paren- 


He is called he, h,, Cent, h 
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tal aſſection, for he was killed by the infa- 
mous neglect of his ſentimental ® ſon. 

Of that true and genuine ſpirit of bene 
volence, which, though it appears upon 
common and unimportant occaſions, is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the affetations of 
petty refinement, no man has exhibited a 
ſtronger example than Ariſtotle. 

Having nearly reached the ſixty · ſecond 
year of his age, he became ſick, and there 
remained little hope of his life. His fol- 
lowers upon this waited on him in a body, 
entreating him that he would chooſe ſome 
one, to whom after his death they might 
reſort, for the purpoſe of compleating thoſe 
ſtudies in which they had been inſtructed by 
himſelf, There were at that time in his 
ſchool many well qualified for the taſk ; 
but Theophraſtus and Menedemus, excelled 


* This tory is related by Voltaire with an air of great 
poſitiveneſs, and the atteſtation of more than one witneſs. 
Yet I confeſs myſelf by no means convinced of its truth, 
well knowing that, where Voltaire“ view was to blacken 
the character of an enemy, he generally laid aſide truth as an 
incumbrance, and found a convenience in falſhood more 


ſuited to his purpoſes and his diſpolition, 
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the reſt in parts and learning. The former 
was a Leſbian, the latter from Rhodes. 
Ariſtotle replied, that, when a proper op- 
portunity offered. he would, according to 
their requeſt, appoint a ſucceſſor. A ſhort 
time after, in the preſeuce of all his fol- 
lowers, he obſerved, that the wine which 
he was then drinking was deficient in 
ſtrength, that it was unwholeſome and 
roughly flavoured, and he wiſhed them to 
procure. for him ſome foreign wine, ſome 
Leſbian or Rhodian. Bring me” ſaid he «a 
little of each, and Iwill uſe that which pleaſes 
me moſt,” They immediately haſtened 
to procure the wines; and, Ariſtotle having 
taſted of the Rhodian, This, faid he, is a 
ſtrong wine, and withal pleaſant,” He 
then took of the Leſbian, and having taſted 
that alſo, each, ſaid he, is a wine excellent 
in its kind, (ada Nhe  ArcCicg,) but the 
Leſbian is the ſweeter.”” It was obvious to 
every one who heard” him, that he had 


taken this oblique method of declaring his 
preference of Theophraſtus. Ariſtotle ſoon 
after died, and the Leſbian became his ſuc- 
ceſſor. It might be added too, for the 

honour 
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| honour of Ariſtotle, that under his go- 
verntnent there exiſted a body of people, 
amongſt whom an hint was ſufficient to 
diſpoſe of any place of honour and emolu- 
ment, to inveſt in his office the perſon pre 
ſented ro it, and make all parties readily 
acquieſce in the diſpoſal. As it does not 
appear from the writings of Ariſtotle, or 
any anecdotes related of him, that he ever 
deviated from this regard for the feelings 
of others, it is reaſonable to infer that he 
was eminently diſtinguiſhed for it. In- 
deed, had he not poſſeſſed this quality, 
though his biographers might nat have no- 
ticed the want of it, its deficiency muſt 
have appeared in his works ; many of his 
criticiſms would have gratified private pique» 
which are now converted to public utility, 
and many of his remarks have tended only 


to condemn the errors of writers before his 


time, inſtead of preventing thoſe of ſuc» 
ceeding authors, 

Againſt delicacy of thinking there are no 
offenders ſo groſs or fo frequent as the 
irritable race of literary controverſialiſts · 
It happens that ſome writets of our own | 

D 3 - country, 
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country, whoſe names contributed to # 
adorn the country in which they lived, 
were remarkable for an overbearing poſi- 
tiveneſs of manner, for their impatience 
under contradiction, and their contempt 
for all opinions which controverted their 
own judgement. Men were only inducedto 
ſubmit to this oppreſſion by obſerving, that 
under the management of their tyrauts the 
ſtate continued ro flouriſh ; that the cauſe 
of learning was daily advanced by their in- 
duſtry; that truth was made more familiar 
to them by their introduction; and virtue 
rendered more amiable by their taſte in 
ornamenting her, Writers however of a 
later date have diſcovered, that it is more 
eaſy to be poſitive than to be right, and 
more eaſy to attack the character of au- 
other, than to eſtabliſh your own, It is 
now no unuſual thing amongſt us, to find 
an author ſtarting up, who informs us, 
that all the world has been in an error 
till the day on which he took up his pen; 
that mankind are no longer to conſider the 
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teſtimonies of ages as any ſanction to an 
opinion, but to imbibe his paradoxes and 
acquieſce in his contradictious. We are for» 
bidden to read Virgil as a poet; we are af- 
ſured that Terence is a ſtupid fellow; that 
Menander, Philemon, and Goldſmith are 
dull; and Horace a middling lyric poet; 
with much more ſuch ſkimble-tkemble 
ſtuff, uttered by dictators who have no 
other infignia of their authority than im- 
potent poſitiveneſs and an air of command 
which no one obeys. Thus what in ori- 
ginals are the imperfections of a great mind, 
become in their imitators the affectatious of 
a little one, I have ever admired the method 
adopted by Carneades, the Academic, when 
he was about to attack the doctriues of the 
$toic philoſophy, as contained in the books 
of Zeno, In order to enable him properly 
to complete his taſk, he thought it a ſalu - 
tary preparation to take a doſe of white 
hellebore, that he might be purified from 
thoſe bilious and ſplenetie humours which 
do not always confine themſelves to the 
body, but ſometimes extend their attacks 
to the mind. It might not be amiſs if the 

D 4 example 
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example of Carneades were followed by 
thoſe writers, whole profeſſion it is to 
be ſatitiſts and polemics, whoſe oblig- 
ing zeal for the reformation of the world 
leads them into the perpetual abuſe of man- 
kind, whoſe eager enquiries after truth ex- 
cite them ſo to contend for their own opi- 
nion, as if they had no other point to eſtab · 


liſh than the vilifying of their opponent, 
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NUMBER V. 


N order to have a clear inſight into the 

diſpoſition of any man, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould view him in different ſitua» 
tions, acting in different capacities, and in- 
| veſted with different powers, It oſten happens 
that the ſame perſon is a kind and indul- 
gent parent, and a cruel and deſpotic huſ- 
band; a flatterer abroad, and a tyrant at 
home; courteous and affable among his 
acquaintance, and ſullen and gloomy in his 
own family. I believe, if there be any one 
point of view in which the whole man ap- 
pears, it is either where nature gives him 
authority, as over his children, or where 
cuſtom and the laws of the land entruſt 
be | him 
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him with ſome degree of power, as over 
his family, his domeſtics, and his poſſeſ- 
fions, It is here that he lords it without 
controul ; neither ſubje& to jealouſy nor 
fear, neither kept on. his guard by the ri- 
valſhip of an equal, nor reſtrained by the 
influence of a ſuperior, In his family he 


is a king; and upon his proper or improper 


management it depends, whether his houſe 
be the habitation of comfort, or the dwel- 
ling of miſery, . 1 
It has been obſerved, that he who go- 
verns a family well, contributes more to 
the benefit of the community of which he 
is a member, than the dreams of a thou» 
ſand politicians, be their reſeateheg ever ſo 


profound, or their declamatious ever ſo 


noiſy, The mode of. government which 


prevails in à family may generally be aſ- 


certained with ſome. degree of accuracy 
from the conduct of the perſons governed. 
Where clifldren are froward, impetuous, 
and peeviſh, it may reaſonably be in- 
ferred that the reins are placed in the 
hands of the female, and the ſtate is 
diſturbed by favouritiſm, miſplaced indul- 

gences, 
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gences, and irregular diſcipline. When ſer - 
vants are impertinent, poliſhed, and de- 
bauched, the ſame accompliſhments muſt 
undoubtedly belong totheir maſters, without 
whoſe ſufferance theycouldnot practiſethem, 
without whoſe encouragement they would 
make but ſmall proficiency in them, with- 
out whoſe example they would never ven- 
ture to aſſume them. A juſt obſervance of 
the ties by which a maſter is bound to take 
care of the morals of his domeſtics, is a 
circumſtance which ſo ſeldom happens, 
that they ſeem more to interrupt the regu- 
larity of common occurrences who abide 
by theſe obligations, than they who in- 
fringe them. This is a ſubject which ſeems 
to be conſidered as ſo little worthy the at» 
tention of people in general, that many a 
man, I doubt not, whoſe eye ſkims over 
this page, ridicules within himſelf the ab- 
ſurdity of any one who can devote a mo- 
ment's conſideration to objects of ſuch ſmall 
importance. It is, however, a propoſis 
tion which common ſenſe can eaſily demon- 
ſtrate ; that every man muſt partake in' 
the guilt of thoſe crimes which his au- 

thority 
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thority might have prevented. The vigi« 
lance of a maſter may generally prevent 
ſyſtematical iniquity, or a perſevering at» 
tachment to any particular vice, though it 
is not ſuppoſed ſufficient to overcome en- 
tirely thoſe propenſities to frailty which 
charaQterize human · nature. He who neg» 
les to uſe his influence to ſuch a purpoſe, 
omits a duty whoſe performance is recom+ 
mended by human policy and commanded 
by God. 

Did not every one know that the na- 
tural ties of parental affection are generally 
ſtrong enough to prevent people from ſtu- 
diouſly corrupting the minds of theit 
children; it might really be ſuppoſed, from 
the conduct of many, that ſome ſuch ſcheme 
was the object of their intentions. How 
many young men afe ſo trained, as to ex · 
clude from them every moral principle, 
and to extinguiſh thoſe ſparks of religion 
which are generally kindled in the rudiments 
of their education! In the years of their pue- 
rility boys are generally entruſted with a 
ſtock of religious information; they learn 
from very early leſſons, that there is a Being 
omnipotent and allwiſe, and that to abide 


by 
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by his will is the perfection of human 
wiſdom : to this point the minds of youth 
are uſually conducted ; but the knowledge 
they have acquired in their earlier days 
they are apt to put away from them in 
their maturity as the toys of childhood. 
Perhaps the parent ſhews by his couduct that 
he values ſuch knowledge at a low rate, 
perhaps he ſuffers by his indolence the- 
pageantries and the pleaſures of the world 
to take poſſeſſion of the foil, and to grow up 
and choak the good ſeed.” Thus the 
youth, who was carly made acquainted 
with his duty, who was engaged in habi- 
tual devotion, before he was fully ſen- 
ſible of the bleſſings it conferred, is ſuf 
fered to relax in his ardour at a time when 
ſeverance, The privileges he enjoyed of 
daily expreſſing his gratitude to the Su- 
preme Being are diſcontinued as an hard · 
ſhip or an incumbrance, which he finds 
his father neither ſubmits to nor recom - 
meads. Religion, in that circle of ac» 
quaintance which abſorbs moſt of his 
time, happens to be a ſubje& of little no- 
toriety, and the name of it is eraſed from 

the 
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the tablet of his memory; till ſome fa- 
vourable opportunity renders it the butt of 
elegant raillery, or till, preſenting himſelf 
at ſome of our public ſpectacles, he finds 
the word of God drawn out into quavers, 
and that reverence, which ought to hallow 
the ſacred book and its contents, devoutly 
paid to the warblings of the eunuch, or 
the talents of the ſkilful compoter. 

Of thoſe ſmaller though more numerous 
dutics, by means of which it is incumbent 
upon every man to promote the welfare, 
comfort, and happineſs of his family, it is 
not my intention at prefent to ſpeak ; they 
will be performed or neglected according 
to each man's underſtanding and diſpoſi- 
tion; nor am Iabſurd enough to expect that 
any lecture of mine ſhould change the mo- 
roſe and churliſh manners of an ill-natured 
tyrant to mildneſs and benevolence ; that 
a diſſipated and extravagant maſter of a fa- 
mily ſhould become prudent and regular, 
becauſe I inform him that it 1s his duty 
to be ſo; or that order and ceconomy will 
be eſtabliſhed where anarchy and confuſion 
have been accuſtomed to bear the ſway, 

becauſe 
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| becauſe it happens to be my opinion, that 
the eſtabliſhment of the former would con- 
duce more to I than the miſrule 
of the latter. 

There is one very ſerious duty which I 
believe in Engliſh families is generally di- 
charged with faithful ſcrupulofity, I mean 
attention to their animals. The motives 
which are in force to excite us to this duty 
are indeed various; every domeſtic animal 
contributes in ſo large a proportion to our 
ſupport, our convenience, or our pleaſures, 
that he who has any of theſe ends to anſwer, 
is .amply repaid by his attention to the 
means by which they are»to be anſwered. 
The horſe, if not properly fed, is unable 
to perform his journey ; if not properly: 
cleaned, no longer gratifies the eye by the 
ſleekueſs of his coat, nor boaſts his uſual 
generolity of ſpirit. The dog, if his kennel 
be overwhelmed with filth, loſes the deli - 
cacy of his noſe, and manifeſts, by various 
tokens that incapacitate him for ſervice, 
the neglect of his maſter. Among(t thoſe to 
whomdomeſtic animals are the inſtruments; 
of pleaſure only, it ſeldom happens that 
they 
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they are neglected or abuſed: conve- 
nience, pride, compaſſion, all tend to 
prevent it. But it is otherwiſe where 
their labours are calculated not to pro- 
duce the pleaſure of the maſter, but his 
profit. The poſthorſe, when ſome” ac- 
cident or infirmity has difabled him from 
gratifying the faſtidious taſte of pleaſure, 
when by his ſervices. he has merited 
a life of eaſe and emancipation, enters 
upon a courſe: of ſervitude, in which 
labour is not leſſened by induſtry, and 
reſt is only procured by death. The 
only mercy they ate thought worthy of 
is, to have their» ſufferings regulated by 
their capacity to ſupport them, and their 
taſks ſo judiciouſly impoſed, as to keep 
them ſtill in labour, without deſtroying 
their vital powers. This, however, is 
more than they always meet with; and 
that life is often ſacrificed to the cruelty 
of man, which has been uniformly 
devoted to his ſervice or his pleaſure. 
Even the farmer, to whom the horſe is 
the: conitant partaker ot his toil, does not 
always allow him to ſhare the fruits of 
Ie his 
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his induſtry. Impolitic and cruel parſi- 
mony ſometimes. deprives him of his pro- 
per ſubſiſtence; ſtill, however, he readily 
ſubmits his neck to the yoke, his unte- 
warded ſervices create no complaints, and 
the. want of ſpitit, which... is naturally 
cauſed by his ſcavty. fare, is ſupplied by 
the frequeuey of the laſh.- Such cruelty 
cannot be too violently condemned, Shall 
the horſe, to whoſe williagneſs and capacity 
to be ſerviceable the powers and the in- 
clinations of no other animal in the world 
bear the ſmalleſt proportion, be refuſed 
the pittance which is neceflary for his 
ſupport? Shall he, to whoſe toil it is 
principally owing that the bleſſings of 
Ceres are ſhowered upon the head of man, 
be the only one to whom the harveſt 
brings no advantages? Surely it might 
excite ſome mercy in his maſter, that this 
faithful ſervant never diſputed his authority, 
however capriciouſly exerciſed ; that he 
never deſerted his taſk, however weariſome; 
that his ſufferings never provoked him to 
murmur, nor his ſtrent n tempted him to 
rebel, 
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It is not, however, ſufficient to ſecure 
kindneſs to the brute creation, that nature 
has put them under our protection; let 
gratitude for their ſervices ſupply what 
compaſſion omits ; but, ſhould both fail, let 
it be remembered, that in the Scriptures it 
is mentioned as one of the characteriſtics 
of the good and merciful man, that he is 
merciful'to his beaſt,” 
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Ne way d Cres eee dne 
Ty owvdp purabuc, d Pipe rag idusas · 
PoLtiants. Vet. Epig: 


Life is a ſport—which many turn to care, 
Then join our ſport, or your own forrows beat 


OTHING can be more juſt than 
the ſentiment contained in theſe two 
lines. Life, ſays the author, is a ſtage 
and a ſport; and he adviſes us, if we can 
find no enjoymeat in the amuſements 
which it offers us, at leait to ſupport our- 
ſelves without ſinking under the weight of 
troubles which are of our own raiſing; 
The real wants of men are fo few that, i 
our wiſhes bore any proportion to our ne- 
ceffiries, we ſhould ſuffer the inconveniencies 
of diſappointment as rarely as we now 
meer with contentment. Providence has 
. made the neceſſaries of life eaſily 
E 2 attainable; 
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attainable; and it is in purſuit of its ſuper- 
fluities only that we ſubject ourſelves to 
difficulties not always to be ſurmounted, 
to hopes which are frequently blaſted, and 
to fortunes frequently unpropitious. The 
ventureſome merchanr-trafficks to a diſtant 
country to enrich himſelf by importing 
into his own the luxuries of other climes. 
While ſucceſs attends him, he is ſatisfied 
with the diſpenſations of fortune, and con- 
vinced of his own judgement, But the 
firſt moment of calamity is the ſignal for 
his complaints. The ſhipwreck of a veſ- 
ſel, the failure of a foreign agent, or the 
ſinking price of his merchandize, will give 
a different turn to his ſeutiments. It is 
. then that, in his eſtimation, the decrees of 
Providence are ever hoſtile to the intereſts 
of man; diſappointment he is ſure is the 
natural conſequence of every undertaking ; 
and he wonders at his own abſurdity for 
having ever engaged in a ſcheme to-which 
- no foreſight could enſure ſucceſs. Thus 
he murmurs againſt Providence, unjuſtly 
accuſing her as the cauſe of thoſe griev- 
ances which were in fact impoſed upon 
him by his own choice. She did not di- 

rect 
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rect him to commit his wealth to the ha- 
zard of the ſea; ſhe did not bias his judge» 
ment in the-choice of a ſufficient agent ; 
nor did ſte regulate the price of his mer- 
chandize. The chances he was expoſed 
to were fully laid open to him before his 
choice led him to determine upon ſuch an 
engagement; and he had no right to mur- 
mur againſt Providence if thoſe burthens 
proved heavy or uneaſy which were taken 
up without compulſion, Had he been 
content with more moderate advantages, 
the ſums which he riſqued in adventure he 
might have till poſſeſſed in ſecurity; his 
ſlumbers might have been unbroken, 
though the winds whiſtled from every 
poiut of the compaſs ; his property might 
have been undiminiſhed, though every 
ſhore were covered with wrecks. But he 
voluntarily engaged in hazardous enter- 
prizes, without being able to bear up 
againſt loſs and diſappointment, Life 
might have been to him, as the Greek 
philoſopher expreſles it, © a paſtime,” but 
he had no taſte for pleaſure ; and he betook 
OPINION was unqualified to 

E 3 ſupport 
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ſupport its viciſſitudes. The grievances, 
which are here ſo improperly laid to the 
charge of Providence, are by no means con · 
fined to the claſs of the merchant, but are 
extended through all ranks, diſtioRions, 
and profeſſions ; inſomuch, that every man 
appears induſtriouſly employed in placing 
burthens of diſtreſs upon his own ſhoul» 
ders, which he is ſurpriſed at finding there, 
Curio thinks his fate peculiarly unfortu - 
nate, becauſe by a fall from his phaeton he 
at laſt broke his leg, after having for a 
long time committed his neck to the mers 
cy of vicious horſes, and an aukward 
coachman, Thraſo curſes his ſtars for 


having deprived him of his eſtate, which 
twenty different times he had put upon the 


hazard of a dye. Aſotus thinks it an un- 
lucky accident which ſeduced his wife, 
whom he had been careful to expoſe to the 


daily attacks of licentiouſueſs, 


Every adverſe circumſtance, in ſhort, 
which is either incurred by our own folly, 
or might be avoided by common prudence, 
is thus made the ſubject of our murmurs, 
inſtead of exerciſing our reſignation. With 

what 
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what propriety can he complain of ſickneſs, 
who has neglected to uſe becomingly the 
bleſſings of health? How can he with 
juſtice complain of poverty, whoſe wealth 
is diſſipated by his own extravagance? - 
Eubulus, a clergyman of fair character 
and reaſonable accompliſhments, is one of 
theſe unreaſonable grumblers. He never 
| ſees a neighbour provided for without 
quarrelling with the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence for keeping him ſtill unbeneficed, 
His claims to advancement are founded 
vpon his merit, which remaining unre- 
warded, he has ſagaciouſly diſcovered that 
deſert is an obſtacle to his hopes ; while in- 
tereſt, which unfortunately he is not paſ- 
ſeſled of, is the only medium through 
which preferment is to be expected. Oo- 
cupied by theſe ſentiments, aud mortiied 
with a repetition of diſappointmeuts, he 
thinks the order of thingy totally inverted, 
curſes that philoſophy which tells him 
that virtue is its own reward,” and come 
| plains of Providence for having condemned 
him to a profeſſion in which his progreſs . 
can only be effected by arts which he does 
E 4 not 
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not think proper to practiſe. How ab- 
ſurdly does Eubulus reafon! If he really 
is fooliſh enough to think it a truth, that 
good qualities are ſyſtematically an impe- 
diment to all progreſs, why did he attach 
himſelf to a line of life in which ſuch a 
ſyſtem prevailed? If intereſt was the only 
ſtep by which he could riſe to preferment, 
how, being deſtitute of this neceſſary aſſiſ- 
tance, can he be ſurpriſed that he does not 
attain to an eminent ſtation? If he is ſin- 
cerely of opinion, that every reaſonable ex- 
pectation muſt be followed by diſappoint- 
ment, why does he continue to expect, 
complaining of mortifications from which 
he always may withdraw himſelf, and 
courting diſtreſſes which he is incapebly of 
ſupporting ? 

Arviragus is another of theſe perpetual 
complainers, the ſubject of whoſe com- 
plaint is like that of Eubulus, the neglect. 
of his merit. Arviragus is a ſoldier, who, 
like moſt other ſoldiers that have been em- 
ployed, has eſtabliſhed his reputation, and 
been ſerviceable to his country. A gene- 
ral never dies, but his — is given to 

ſome 
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ſome one who was perhaps junior to Ar- 
viragus, or certainly leſs entitled to ſuch 
promotion from his talents or his ſervices; 
But ſuch, he knows, is the uſual recom- 
pence of diſtinguiſhed merit: and he is dif 
guſted with a profeſſion in which the lau- 
rels, won by the hero, are placed upon the 
brow of the intriguing politician, and the 
hardy veterans of the war are negligently 
paſſed over, while the idle ſons of peace are 
complimented with a rank to which — | 
have leſs juſt pretenſions. 

Such is the tenor of complaints for ever 
intruding upon our ears from men of every 
order and profeſſion, civil, military, and 
| eccleſiaſtical, A vacancy is no ſooner 

known to have happened in any high of- 
fice or department, than competitors to fill 
it are multiplied without number. The 
place of a general, a judge, or a bithop, 
there are five hundred perſons ever ready 
to ſopply, nothing doubting their own 
qualifications, nor at all ſhy of urging their 
pretenſions : one only, however, can ſue- 
ceed in his claims, and the ret muſt be 
N While Great Britain may 
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juſtly be congratulated upon the ſure proſ- 
pect ſhe enjoys of never wanting a nume · 
rous body of men ready to diſcharge the 
higheſt and moſt important offices of the 
ſtate; yet we muſt allow it to be no ſmall 
inconvenzence to her government, that 
- nine-tenths at leaſt of her faithful ſervants 
mult neceſſarily deſcend to their graves 
| bitterly cenſurivg the ingratitude of their 
country, and weeping over: their unem- 
ployed abilities and their unrewarded pa- 
triotiſm. 

How much more wiſely and happily 
does that man live (if any ſuch there be) 
who makes his inclinations conform to the 
rules of the philoſopher, enjoying thoſe 
pure pleaſures which the hand of nature 
ſcatters laviſhly in his way, or ſupporting 
with calmneſs theſe ſorrows to which the 
courſe of life he has choſen renders him 
ſubject. He is by no means forbidden ta 
engage in the buſtle of worldly buſineſs, 
but is adviſed, if he does engage, to combat 
with perſeverance. the difficulties. it gives 
riſe to, and to bear with fortitude the croſs 
. it neceſſarily produces. He who 

would 
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would gratify a reſtleſs ambition ought not 
to repine, if, in exchange for that inglorious 
eaſe he ſo much contemns, he ſhould meet 
with irkſome toils, thwarting oppoſition, 
and baffled attempts: He who aims at 
wealth ſhould be prepared to encounter diſ- 
appointments in the purſuit of his object, 
or incumbrances in the acquiſition of it 
for Wealth is a demon of ſuch malicious 
ſubtlety, that ſhe is alike able to confound 
the purſuer who toils after her in vain, and 
him whoſe greater ſpeed enables him to 
overtake her; the firſt is rumedby the ex- 
pences of his courtſhip, from which he 1s 
obliged to deſiſt at the inſtant when he 
thought himſelf about to claſp the jilt in 
his embraces; the ſecond (no leſs certain 
perbaps to his own deſtructiou) obtains the 
completion of his wiſhes, and is left to 
repent a connection which firſt made him 
acquainted with diſeaſe, with intereſted 
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NUMBER VI 


Sui amans fine rivali. Cicero. 


ANY people, as if determined not 

to be incommoded by a rival in 
their affections, fix them on themſelves ; 
and this indeed I have obſerved 1s the only 
certain method of avoiding a courſe of life 
which is ſubject to violent alarms and pet- 
petual mortifications. - He who 1s impru- 
dent' enough to be tond of a fine woman, 
throws in his own way a thouſand ſtumb- 
ling-blocks which the other avoids; he 
ſees a rival in every man he meets; he is 
to-day diflolved by the fair-one's ſmiles, 
and to-morrow chilled by her frowns. 


Thus the temperature of the climate in 
9 which 
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which he lives is changed. upon bim with, 
the lame violence as the evil ſpirits, accord» 
ig to Milton, were expoled to, who 


««. feel by tuen the bitter change | 
Porous: Al. 
From beds of raging fire, to ſtarve in ice * 
Their ſoſt ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infixed, and frozen round, © ; 
Periods of time, thence hutried back to fire.” 

Pan. Los r. lib. il. 600. 


Added to all this, he incurs the ridicyle of 
his friends by the extravagant abſurdities 
of his behaviour, he diſſipates his eſtate by 
his negligence, and leaves numberleſs du- 
ties undiſcharged by his devotion to one. 
The man in love is as diſagreeable a mem- 
ber of ſociety as the man in liquor, Hes 
draf to every voice but one, blind to every 
object but oue, and from his mind every 
ſubjet of thought is diſmiſſed but one, 
If you aſk him how ſtocks are, he may 
chance to tell you, her eye-brow is arched T 
ſay the day is fine—what ſymmetry ! he 
exclaims ; obſerve that the rainbow is beau» 
tiful, and he ſwears ſhe is beauty itſelf 


It is highly amuſing to remark the confu- 
ſion 
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fion this diſorder occafions when it hap- 
pens to light upon a man of buſineſs. The 
cabinet-maker informs his cuſtomer who 
is enquiring after a bureau, that her limbs 
are well-turned, and ſhe's an admirable 
piece of workmanſhip; and the butcher 
ſighs out his profeſſional ejaculations— 
What -a Carcaſs! Such trotters! In 
amore bac inſunt omnia! Philautus is 
happily exempt from all theſe inconve- 
niencies: by a fortunate attachment which 
concentrates all his affections in himſelf, 
he eſcapes every mortification except ſuch 
as ariſes from a want of punctuality in his 
hair-dreſſer or his taylor; he knows no 
alarms but when he cuts his finger or finds 
a pimple appearing on his cheek, Phi- 
lautus exerciſes all his taſte in fabricating 
ornaments for his own perſon ; all his de» 
votion is paid to himſelf, and all his 
thoughts confined to the ſame object. Nor 
indeed will any one deny that this attach» 
ment is grounded upon the moſt reafon- 
able foundation ; for Philautus has diſco- 
vered in the dear object of his affections 
every ornamental quality that falls to the 

| lot 
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| Tot of Dorinda when deſcribed by the vivid 
imaginations of a youthful poet. Philau- 
tus looks no farther than to himſelf for a 
perſon elegant and ſtriking, manners eaſy 
and captivating, wit brilliant and exube- 
rant. All theſe qualifications he has found 
in himfelf; and to their poſſeſſor he is 
ready, without envious grudging, to pay the 
reſpect which is ſo juſtly his due, Phi- 
lautus thus is involved in none of thoſe 

auk ward predicaments, ſome of which 1 

before euumerated. He is never, like the 
miſerable lover in Terence, denied acceſs to 

his deity, when in a fit of capricious tyranny 

ſhe thinks proper to exclude him; nor is he 
ever condemned, like the gallants of Ho- 

race's Lydia, to go through with a ſere- 

nade on a rainy night, while the cruel fair- 

one is alike inattentive to the rattling of 
the tempeſt and the muſick of her lovers. 

Happy Philautus ! while others, in com- 
paſſing the attainment of their wiſhes, are 
compelled to toil, ſubje& to dangers, and 
frequently overcome with diſappointments, 
thou haſt without effort the completion 
of thy happineſs, petfeR in thyſelf? rotus, 
| & '. teres, 
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teres, atque ratundus. Others are con- 
demned by .cryel fate to abſence from the 
object of their afſectious; but to thee, thine 
is ever preſent; or,if any unaccountable ac- 
cident (hall have produced a momentary 
ſeparation, every mirror has a charm which 
can recall the wanderer, and replace in thy 
mind with all their force thoſe traces of 
regard which, though ſcattered; were nei- 
ther loſt nor forgotten. Long mayſt thou 
continue to enjoy the poſſeſſion of that ob- 
ject in which rivalſhip will never ſeek to 
ſupplaut thee! and to preſerve that hat- 
mony in your affectious which envy will 
never attempt to diſturb ! _ 
The extravagant pitch to which Philau- 
tus ſtrains his ſelſ- love is not perhaps com- 
monly arrived at; yet ĩt muſt be owned, that 
every man progteſſively approaches to this 
character in the ſame proportion as he 
pays that attention to himſelf and his con- 
cerns which is due to others, He who 
permits his private intereſt to ſway him in 
his determination on public affairs, pays 
that attention to himſelf which is due to 
others, and approaches to the character of 
I Philautus, 
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' Philautus, with this only difference, that, 
whilſt Philautus is ridiculous, be is erimĩ - 
nal. He who neglects to make his poſs 
ſeſſions the inſtruments of benevolence is 
in the ſame predicament, Thus the num- 
bers of the family of the dar "tg not 
eaſily to be eſtimated, | | 

In the ridiculous abſurdities of Philau- 
tus every one, in ſome degree, partakes who 
diſplays too much anxiety and care about 
the ornament and welfare of his 'own 
perſon. The valetudinarian, who ſhudders 
in July from the winds which attack him 
through the crevice of the wainſcat, per- 
haps owes it to the tenderneſs of his mama, 
added to his own reſpe& for himſelf,” that 
he is obliged to ſuffocate a whole room be- 
caute he is ſubject to take cold, 

Atter every thing is granted which the 
juſt advccates for cleanline(s, elegance, aud 

{plendour of dreſs require, it muſt be al- 
lowed that few things occaſion a. more ge- 
neral or violent diſguſt than that fiddle. fad- 
dle ſolicitude about the perion and appeare + 
ance, which is viſibly ever uppermoſt 
in the mind of the coxcomb, whoſe 

F aim 
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aim is not to ſhew that he has any reſpect 
for the company, but to ſecure their reſpect 
for himſelf. He is (as Shakeſpeare ſays) 
« rather point device in his accoutrements 
as loving himſelf, than ſeeming the lover 
of any other. | 
A man of ſenſe will as cautiouſly avoid 
being ſeen admiring himſelf in the glaſs, 
as he will being heard to trumpet forth 
his own commendations, He who will 
allow himſelf to do 'one of theſe things, 
will not ſhrink from doing the other, 
When we catch a man in the fact of ſteal- 
ivg a glance at his own perſon, we know 
him for a vain man, though we cannot 
prove him an impudent one.—His ſenti- 
ments are very eaſily diſtinguiſhed —* If 
I might be allowed (ſays he to himſelf) to 
paſs ſentence upon that leg, it is not a very 
bad one.” He, on the other hand, who in 
a room-full of company takes pofleſhon of 
the glaſs, adjuſts his neckloth before it, 
and ſurveys himſelf with - coolneſs and 
- complacency, openly defits us . to ele 
him in all Tipperary.“ 
Some people n chis extracrilibary ; 
attention 
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attention from their perſons to their pro- 
perty, in behalf of which they will readily 
ſacrifice their time, their health, their re» 
putation, their integrity. Lord Timon, a 


nobleman of the firſt rank, of exhauſtleſa 
fortune, and unparalleled meanneſs, is fo 
laudably attentive to what he calls cxco»+ 
nomy, that the expenditure of a penny ex» 
traordinary in his farmly cannot eſcape his 
vigilance, Even the ornaments of his 
ſeat, which to others are uſually expenſive, 
to him are the means of gain. His ſer- 
vant's wages are paid by perſons who viſit 
his improvements; his veniſon pays the 
| butcher and the grocer ; and from his hot- 
houſe he has gathered a daughter's fortune. 
His fiſh are expoſed to ſale upon a ſtall at 
his park-gate, upon which I remember to 
have heard it obſerved, by an unlucky wit, 
whole levelling principles would not allow 
even the ſacred ſhield of nobility to be a 
defence againſt his ſarcaſms, „that Lord 
Timon was always a % fellow.“ 
When I traverſe the premiſes of Timon, 1 
cannot ſometimes avoid anticipating the 
metamorphoſis which every object I ſee 
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around me is about to undergo. His deer 


now ſwell in my imagination into oxen, 
and now dwindle into Sheep ; while every 
fawn that is dropt I look vpon as a pound 
of tea or a loaf of ſugar. His fiſh, by a 
ready transformation, become gold and-fil- 
ver. When I look round the hot-houſe, 
and commit the reins, which Reaſon ought 
to hold, into the hands of Fancy, I conſider 
myſelf as at his banker's: every pine- 
apple is an heap of new gold, and the-ſpade 
of the gardener ſhovels the guineas backs» 
ward and forward, as they are wanted or 
not; while the papers that flutter about the 
flower-pots are bills payable on the firſt 
of May. | 

The character of Timon, as might rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed, is not a, very popular 


one; nor can any one expect that he is en- 


titled to the regard of the world whoſe af- 
fection never travels beyond himſelf, Mar- 
tial has given us a ſhort but excellent leſ- 
ſon, by the obſervance of which the griev- 
ance here complained of may be removed: 
« 'Ut ameris, ama.” „That ybu may cou- 
eiliate the good will of others, ſhew that 


you have {ome regard:for them.“ 
N U M- 
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Docto abe omnes.——Hox, 
10 1 
Ta 6 the raging poet cries, 

Each frantic Reader, ** Not quite all,” replies. 
\ Lifting his Jaundic'd eye,“ Not all Sir, fare,” 
Cries rich Avaro, mad beyond all cure. 
Not all,“ coy Chloe adds, by wine made bolder, 
Not all,” repeats the Parrot from her ſhbulder. 
The penſioned Peer affirms it is not fo. 
The mitred Politician echoes, * No.“ 
Each for himſelf and friends the charge denies ; 
And Bedlam joins to curſe poetic lies. 


ERE that part of the legiſlature 

of our country which occaſionally 
extends its power over inſane people, and 
takes the management of their property 
and their perſons into their own hands, 
employed in the more rigorous diſcharge 


of its duty, many a man, who now amules 
F 3 the 
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the world and diſtreſſes his friends by his 
abſurdities, would then be reduced in his 
ſcene of action to a theatre of five feet 
ſquare, and the catalogue of his property 
confined" to little more than a bundle of 
ſtraw and a wooden bowl. To the intro- 
duction of ſuch regulations, and the ex- 
tending them over all who appear to require 
them, there are indeed a few objections, 
and thoſe perhaps not immaterial ones. 
Should every one who diſplayed the ſmall. 
eſt ſymptoms of inſanity be immediately 
deprived of his liberty, and treated as a 
madman, nobody can tell where the ſpirit 
of confinement might end, or who would 
enjoy his freedom. If it be true, as ſome 
Moraliſts have ventured to aflert, that 
every perſon is to be conſidered as inſane 
who ſubmits his reaſon to the dominion of 
any ruling paſſion, if that mind cannot be 
deemed found of which any inordinate 
deſire takes occaſional poſſeſſion, it would 
be difficult, perhaps, to fix upon any one 
perſon who ought to be indulged with the 
privilege of walking through the world 
without a keeper, 


Though 
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Though I do not profeſs myſelf an ad - 
vocate for any rigid courſe of law, the ſtrict 
execution of which might involve in in- 
conveniences even legiſlators themſelves ; 
yet cannot but think it would be more 
creditable to our police, as well as uſeful to 
the public, if the laws would condeſeend 
to take ſome cognizance of thoſe miſchiev- 
ous and evil-minded madmen, of whom 
the number is by no means ſmall, who are 
from day to day actively employed in 
making attempts upon the property and 
the lives of their neighbours aud them- 
ſelves. Every man muſt in his life-time 
have been attacked by many of theſe mon- 
ſters; and happy is he who has eſcaped 
without being wounded in his fortune, his 
health, or his reputation, | 

Mznades, after having murdered half 
his acquaintance, ſtill enjoys his liberty, 
which he uſes to continue his warfare and 
extend his deſtruct ions. To have ſurvived 
the friendſhip of Mænades is to have been 
proof againſt the efficacy of poiſon in a 
thouſand different preparations; to have ef- ' 
caped from his intimacy without damag- 

F4 ing 
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ing your character or your circumſtances is 
next to a miracle, Manades is placed in a 
ſituation of which few are capable of dif- 
charging the duties with equal ſucceſs, 
He is at the head of a ſet of bon-vivants, 
the grand aim of whoſe: life is to deſtroy 
by debauchery all which makes life valua- 
ble, health and peace of mind; to ſhut out 
the intruſions of Reflection by drinking 
largely from the Lethean cup of Intempe- 
rance; and to draw within the vortex of 
their diſſipation all thoſe whom they can 
entice to a participation of their pleaſures. 
The ſyſtem of philoſophy in which Me- 
nades profefles to iuſtruct his followers is 
the avoir vivre; and they who are tempt- 
ed to enquire too deeply into the principles 
of that ſcience, ſoon diſcover wherein the 
comforts of life conſiſt, by experiencing the 
loſs of them. Like our firſt parents, they 
are content that they may be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh between happinets and miſery, by 
forming an attachment to the latter, to 
give up all pretenſions to the former. 

To relate the exploits of Mænades is 
ſcarcely within the compaſs of biogtaphi - 


cal 
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cal hiſtory. In the annals of Libertiniſm 
no man enjoys a more exalted rank than 
Menades. No man can equal his ſkill in 
provoking a competition in debauchery ; 
nor can any man with equal certainty in- 
ſure the downfal of every competitor. It 
is the glory of Menades, that he can drink 
with matchleſs perſeverance, and intrigue 
with unrivalled - fucceſs. To the emula- 
tion which ſo noble and illuſtrious an ex- 
ample inſpires, it is ſcarcely credible how 
many tall youths have become victims. I 
know not whether as ample furniture for 
the horrors of an epic poem might not be 
produced from the friendſhips of Mznades 
as from the anger of Achilles. INhexaag 
4 ener foxes, Ke. Without very 
minutely detailing a catalogue of the killed 
and wounded, I ſhall be \-tisfied with giv- 
ing a ſketch or two of different perſons, 
who within my own tecollection have ſa- 
cnficed life, or the power of enjoying it, to 
their acquaiutance with the gallant Ma» 

nades. 
Claudius had nearly arrived at manhood 
when the ſame winter, which initisted him 
Ita 
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into the myſteries of the metropolis and 
its enjoyments, procured him likewiſe an 
introduction to the accompliſhed M- 
nades. Happy in having formed an al- 
liance fo creditable to him in the outſet of 
life, he continued with aſſiduity to culti- - 
vate the friendſhip of a man whoſe feats of 
heroiſm and gallantry were ſo frequently 
the topics of converſation. Manades was 
equally charmed with the proſpe& of his 
pupil's proficiency, who had diſplayed un- 
uſual talents for vivacity and licentiouſ- 
neſs ; when, alas! his ſecond year of intem» 
perance deſtroyed a conſtitution not yet 
invigorated by the maturity of manhood. 
A conſumption ſhortly after ſummoned the 
relations of Claudius to attend his funeral; 
and Mznades, chagrined at the loſs of his 
friend, declared he would have been one of 
the honeſteſt fellows that ever lived, had 
he not unfortunately died in the training. 
Hippolitus was a youth of ſuch dili- 
gence and gaiety that, after five years of 
probation, he was ready to diſpute the 
palm of debauchery with Mænades himſelf, 
By perpetual potations he had rendered 
himſelf 
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himſelf unaffailable to the power of wine, 
as Mithridates is ſaid to have fortified him - 
ſelf againſt poiſons by frequently taking 
them; and Fortune had rendered all his cu - 
deavours to ruin his conſtitution, by other 
means, fruitleſs. A rivalſhip, which threat- 
ened at leaſt to divide the honours that 
had ſo long been the undiſputed property 
of one alone, was more than Manades 
could patiently ſubmit to; he therefore. 
formed a defign which was likely to rid 
him. of ſo dangerous a competitor, or to 
ſacrifice together with his life his preten» 
ſions to future celebrity, The ſucceſs of 
his ſcheme anſwered his moſt ſanguine ex · 
pectations. Having decoyed Hippolitus 
into his phaeton, by perpetual irritation he 
ſtirred up his horſes to a pitch of fury 
which no {kill or ſtrength could moderate; 
they ran off with the carriage, and turning 
ſhort round a corner took a polt with the 
fore-wheel, when it was the fate of Hip- 
politus, being thrown to-a great diſtance, 
to break both his legs. This terrible ac 
cident it is ſuppoſed ſurgical {kill might 
have enabled him to ſurvive; but the ho- 
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neſt ſincerity of his former attachment to 
the bottle baffled the attempts of his at- 


tendants; and an inflamed habit of body, 


ſtill more inflamed by pain and deipon- 
dency, brought on a fever, which termi- 


nated in his death. "BOY 
Glaucippus, more fortunate than many | 


: of his neighbours, narrowly eſcaped from 


the friendſhip of Mænades after a ſuffer» 
ance of four years, and compounded for 
his life by ſacrificing the uſe of his limbs. 
A matrimonial conneQion transferred his 
attention from the elegancies of the ſavorr 


vivre to the retirements of a country life. 


Glaucippus is now employed in driving the 


gout from his ſtomach, and diſſipating what 


he calls the blue devils by morning potations 
of Madeira, in nurſing his great toe, and 
giving birth to a generation of Lazars. 
Such 1s the fate which uſually attends 
the ſincere friends of Mænades, for whom 
he fo carefully provides, that very few of 
them experience the infirmities of old age, 
but ſtudiouſly monopohze them iu their 
youth, when they are more able to bear 
them. Should a ſtranger be introduced to 
Mænades 
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Manades when he is engaged with his ſet 


of particular old cronies, he might reaſon» 
ably imagine himſelf tranſported within 
the walls of an hoſpital of incurables, and 
ſurrounded by the patients, This man is 
ſhaken to pieces by a curſed palſy, and that 
racked to death with an infernal lumbago; 
one is ſwelled with a dropſy, and another 
incruſted with a ſcurvy; this man has 
loſt half the features of his face, and that 
halts upon crutches; while Mwnades at 
the head of his invalids congratulates the 
corps upon their attachment to the com- 
mon cauſe, hears, with as much fatisfac- 
tion as they relate it, the enumeration of 
their honourable wounds, and with unte- 
mitted aſſiduity adminiſters wine, as an 

infallible remedy to all their complaints, 
Ot ſuch a nature are the offences which 
Menades habitually commits againſt the 
good of the ſtate and the ſafet y of his ſel- 
low-ſubjeQs: nor could the legiſlature, I 
think, be better employed than in extending 
its influence to the reſtraint of ſuch miſ- 
chievous inſanity, As tor the numerous 
tribe of harmleſs madmen who paſs and 
repaſs 
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repaſs through our ſtreets without endan- 
gering the lives of others, it is perhaps 
unneceſſary to interrupt them. 
Each by being humoured in his parti- 
cular failing is diſarmed of all his terrors. 
From the ravings of the moon-ſtricken 
poet no dangers need be apprehended : ad- 
mire the ſublimity of his rhapſodies, and 
he ſuffers you to paſs without farther mo- 
leſtation; or deprecate the ſeverity of his 
fatire, and he will ſcorn to injure a hair of 
your head, 

The mean and ſqualid-looking lord of 
thouſands, whoſe troubled imagination 
haraſſes him with the dreadful apprehen- 
fions of poverty, at the fame time that his 
coffers are filled with gold that cannot be 
told, may well create ſome alarm in the 
minds of thoſe who meet him, from the 
ſettled deſpondency in his countenance and 
his general ſuſpicious appearance, But a 
trifling gratuity will eafily propitiate the 
wreteh; by means of a penny or a little 
tobacco, you may paſs him without 
danger. 

To ſome, pride is the cauſe of deranged 

2 intellects: 
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intellects: when this is the caſe, the readieſt 
mie to protect yourſelf from diſagreeable 
altercations with a madman, is to give the 
poor object the wall, and ſalute him with 
the profoundeſt reſpect, which he returns 
with a ſhocking grin of ſatisfaction. 
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NUMBER X 


"Eft et fideli tuta ſilentio 
Merces Hor. 


% Reward to faithful ſecrecy is due.” 


HERE exiſts, I believe, no greater 
proof of a ſtrong underſtanding than 
the power of keeping a ſecret, It is a qua- 
lification which many a man of ſenſe may 
be without, but which a fool cannot poſ- 
ſeſs. The crime of betrayed confidence all 
perſons are ready to allow is inexcuſable. 
Vet how many condemn themſelves when 
they paſs ſuch a ſentence! Had Catiline 

been forewarned, that he was likely to be- 
tray the ſecrets of his conſpiracy by ad- 
mitting a woman to the participation of 
them, it is probable he would have reſented. 


ſuch a ſuſpicion as groundleſs, and conſi- 
| dered 
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dered the perſon who entertained it as an 
unjuſt accuſer. Had Brutus been cau- 
tioned againſt acquainting his wife with 
the ſecrets of the ſcheme concerted for the 
death of Julius Cæſar, he would moſt likely 
have looked upon ſuch a caution as an un- 
merited ſtigma caſt upon the uniform iu- 
tegrity of his character. Yet the ſecrets 
of the former conſpiracy were expoſed to 
the miſtreſs of Catiline; and thoſe of the 
latter to the wife of Brutus, When this 
qualification was denied to Catiline, who 
was equally diſtinguiſhed by the poſſeſſion 
and the proſtitution of his talents, and to 
Brutus, whoſe conduct was alike the ad- 
miration of his friends and enemies, we 
may reaſonably conclude that a great mind 
may be deſicieut in it, and a great character 
be eſtabliſhed without its aſſiſtance. Per- 
haps it may be thought, that from one 
omiſſion we ought not to judge the gene- 
ral conduct of theſe two men; yet may we 
not juſtly ſuppoſe them deſtitute of a fa- 
culty which they neglect to call forth into 
uſe, when the moſt important occaſion of 
their lives demands its application? 

8 In 
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In being able to extend that information 
to others, which they could not acquire but 
by our means, there is a temptation to aſ- 
ſert our own conſequence, which many 
minds cannot reſiſt, It is here that vanity 
is the betrayer of confidence. Sometimes 
men are led to it by a fooliſh regard for 
the perſon to whom they betray them- 
ſelves, which does not allow them to re- 
flect that it is an ill compliment to a friend, 
or a miſtreſs, to ſacrifice their own inte- 
grity to another's gratification, But this 
faculty of keeping a ſecret is particularly 
the object of attack from all thoſe paſſions 
to whoſe dominion the human breaſt is 
ſubject. The mind is attacked from one 
quarter by avarice, from another by fear, 
from a third by anger, and from a ſourth 
by intemperance. It is by no means won» 
derful, therefore, that it ſo ſeldom is capa- 
ble of maintaining its poſt, Claudius, in 
the gaiety of his heart, unburthens his 
mind to the, companion of his bottle; Cle- 
mens, in a fit of fondneſs, to his miſtreſs ; 
and Ventidius, in the vehemence of his 
raze, blurts out thoſe truths againſt his ad- 

2 ver.ary, 
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verſary, which had been lodged in his 
breaſt by the unguarded confidence of 
another. 

Afranius is of all perſons the laſt whom 
a prudent man will entruſt with his couſi- 
dence, He is a man of many myſteries ; 
by whom every trifling circumſtance is 
made a ſecret, and every ſecret is betrayed. 
Afranius, without ever laying down one po- 
ſitive aſſertion, is able to create more miſ- 


province. He contrives to hint a neigh» 
bour's wife into an intrigue, or a neigh» 
bour into jail ; and this without ſubjecting 
himſelf to thoſe inconveniencies which the 
hazard of erroncous conjectures ſometimes 
leads men leſs upon their guard: he ex- 
pteſſes his ſincere wiſhes, that his friend 
may be able to continue the ſplendid ſtyle 
of living in which he 1s engaged; and that 
his neighbour will not be ſo ill-natured as 
to interrupt the intimacy between his wife 
and the captain. Afraniug thus always 


tells more than he knows, while he pre- 


tends to conceal more than he has told. 
This gentleman is the ridicule of common 
G 2 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, and the oracle of ſhallow under - 
ſtandings; and thus far indeed what he ſays 
may be conſidered as oracular, for, like the 
anſwer of the Delphian, it is always capa- 
ble of different and oppoſite interpretations, 
Another of theſe male goſſips is Levicu- 
lus, whoſe character is fo generally known 
that every one conſiders him as no more 
to be truſted with a ſecret than an auto- 
maton, whoſe conductor agrees for a ſhil- 
ling that he ſhall anſwer every queſtion 
that is put to him. Leviculus, if he has 
by any means acquired the knowledge of 
a circumſtance which 1s not yet become 
the topic of univerſal converſation, is un- 
eaſy till he has communicated it to all his 
friends, And as the imparting an article 
of news is the greateſt ſatisfaction he is 
capable of enjoying, he goes with equal 
glee to commiſcrate the misfortunes of a 
bankrupt tradeſman, or to rejoice in the 
ſucceſs of a fortunate adventurer. This 
particular attachment of Leviculus is fre- 
quently gratified by the kindneſs of his 
friends, who fabricate marvellous relations, 
and impart them to him with a folemnity 
of 
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of manner, and frequent iujunctions of ſe- 
crecy. Theſe ſtories he perſuades himſelf 
to believe, that he may have no ſcruples 
about telling them in the next company 
he goes to; making it a matter of con- 
ſcience not to relate any circumſtance, the 
truth of which he has reaſon to doubt, leſt 
any one ſhould preſume to queſtion the ve- 
racity of Leviculus, 

Lord Bacon, whoſe direftions for the 
conduct of men are built rather upon the 
principles of human policy than thoſe of 
moral rectitude, ſays of ſecrecy, ** that it is 
« the virtue of a conſeſſor, for who will 
«© open himſelf ta a blab or a babbler? 
« But if a man be thought ſecret, it in- 
«« yiteth diſcovery; as the more cloſe air 
« ſucketh in the more open; and as in 
+ confeſſion the revealing is not for world- 
ly uſe, but for the eaſe of a man's heart, 
« ſo ſecret men come to the knowledge of 
« many things in that kind, while men 
« rather diſcharge their minds, than im- 
% part their minds. In few words, myſte- 
« ries are due to ſecreſy. Belides, to lay 
« truth, nakedneſs is uncomely as well in 

683 % mind 
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« mind as in body; and it addeth no ſmall 
« reverence to men's manners and actions, 
« if they be not altogether open. As for 
« talkers and ſimple perions, they are 
„% commonly vain and credulous withal; 
« for he that talketh what he knoweth 
« will alſo talk what he knoweth not; 
« therefore ſet it down that an habit of 
« ſecreſy is both politick and moral. And 
& in this part it is good, that a man's face 
« pive his tongue leave to ſpeak; for the 
« diſcovery of a man's ſelf by the tracts 
« of his countenance 1s a great weakneſs 
% and betraying, by how much it is more 
% marked and, believed than -a man's 
« words,” Of the qualification which he 
has here ſo much and ſo juſtly commended, 
Bacon well knew the advantages, and his 
directions may be relied on as the leſſons A 
of an experienced teacher, : 
The acquiſition of a friend, in whoſe bo- 
ſom our ſecrets may repoſe with the ſame 
ſecurity as in our own, is a trite ſubje& of 
panegyric, both with thoſe who eſtimate 
the value of ſuch a poſſeſſion, by daily 
finding the want of it, and with thoſe who 
| | prove 
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prove the advantages of ſecrecy by daily 
betraying the confidence repoſed in them. 
Certain it is, that this quality is rarely to 
be met with, Let him, therefore, who has 
one friend that can keep a ſecret, value 
him as that perſon deſerves to be valued 
who can exceed the policy of Catiline, and 
ſurpaſs the integrity of Brutus, 

While prudence forbids us to entruſt 
with our ſecrets any one who is liable to 
be hurried beyond his reaſon. by the firſt 
guſt of paſſion that comes acroſs him, yet 
it 1s far from recommending to us that 
cloſe and jealous habit of ſuſpicion which 
ſees an enemy in every one who is not a 
profeſſed friend, and expects to be betrayed 
by every one who is not ſworn to ſecrecy. 
The common coucerns of life are in them - 
ſelves of a nature ſo indifferent, that their 
concealment or communication will have 
no effect on human affairs, It will make 
little difference in the ſtate of our moral or 
politic welfare, whether we inform the 
world, or hide from it, that we regularly 
make three meals a day, or pofleſs ſo much 
a year, Yet of this trifling nature are 

64 thoſe 
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thoſe ſecrets which a frivolous mind will 
think moſt worthy to be preſerved ; to the 
neglect of thoſe concerns, of whoſe impor» 
tance, while occupied in lower purſuits, 
it has no conception. Mendax dazzles the 
world with the ſplendor of his equipage, 
yet no man knows where he dines. The 
truth is, he deprives himſelf of his dinner, 
that he may the better ſupport his ſtate : 
while Mendax is faithful in protecting 
this abſurdity from the eye of the world, 
he is no leſs certain to betray every confi» 
dence repoſed in him. He conceals thoſe 
things which abſurdity only withes to 
hide, and reveals thoſe which are due to 
ſecrecy. 

I know not that the meaſure of that 
truſt, which may be committed to the bo- 
ſom of a friend, has any where been more 
juſtly aſcertained than in the works of that 
northern phænomenon in the annals of 
poetry, Robert Burns, in whom we diſco- 
yer the rare union of great ſimplicity and 
great knowledge of human nature, He 
ſings, 

Ay free, aff han' your ſtory tell, 


When wi' a boſom crony ; 
% But 
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« Bur till keep ſomething to yourſe!* 
Ve ſcarcely tell to ony.” Page 258, 
Among the ſomethings which the poet 
recommends us to conceal are, I appre- 
hend, ſchemes half-formed and intentions 
half-digeſted. Theſe, when advice is not 
requiſite, and their ſucceſs or failure des» 
pends entirely upon ourſelves, it is ſome- 
times prudent not to divulge even to a 
friend. For, ſhould he diſapprove of them 
on his own acccunt, you put it in his 
power to circumvent you; if on your's, it 
becomes a matter of conſcience with him 
to fruſtrate your deſigns. If you fail in 
your attempts, he may think leſs of yo, 
{kill or your induſtry ; it you deſiſt from 
them, he may ſuſpect you of caprice and 

inconſtancy. 
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NUMBER X. 


4 


—mores hominum multorum vidit, & urbes. 
Hom, 


O thoſe who are engaged in a ſearch 

after information, nothing is more 
diſcouraging than the detail of the haſty 
traveller, who travels that he may deſ- 
cribe, who deſcribes what he has only half 
ſeen, and ſupplies the place of accuracy 
and truth with prejudiced opinion and er- 
roneous conjecture. How can we reaſon- 
ably expect a ſatisfactory account of any 
country from the perſon who paſſes 
through it with rapidity, or who even 
aſſiſts his enquiries by a temporary reſi- 
dence . 
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dence in it, when we refle& that to give a 
moderately comprehenſive view of our 
own has never been ſucceſsfully attempted 
but by thoſe who were qualificd for the 
taſk by long obſervation, extenſive know - 
ledge, and ſuperior abilities? Perhaps, we 
may be told, that to the traveller we are 
indebted for our acquaintance with the 
manners peculiar to the nation through 
which he travelled. Thus far, indeed, he 
adds to the amuſement of thoſe who with 
to balance the abſurdities of their coun- 
trymen with thoſe of a difterent people, 
and are content with their entertainment 
without examining its frivolity. But I am 
at a loſs to gueſs how any improvement 
can be gleaned from a deſcription of thoſe 
manners, whoſe caſt is as variable as the 
colour of the camelion. To be told that 
ſuch were laſt year the manners of a na- 
tion, if we can now trace no veſtiges of 
them, intereſts us no more than the peru- 
ſal of an old almanack, where the uſual 
quantity of wet and dry weather, of dull- 
neſs and abſurdity, is diſpenſed at the uſual 
price, When we are amuſed with the 


manners 


\ 
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manners of a nation from a deſcription 
taken at any particular period of time, what 
is the object of our amuſement? A work 
which has neither a beginning nor an end; 
the ſecond volume of an hiſtory of which 
the firſt and third are loſt, A writer of 
this claſs can only become uſeful by being 
ſyſtematical; if, inſtead of telling us how 
the Chineſe now eat and drink, and dreſs, 
and talk, he will extend his enquiries to 
the remoter periods of their hiſtory, and 
mark the gradual alterations, or the total 
changes, which from time to time have 
taken place in thoſe particulars, he will 
then furniſh ample ſcope, by his labours, 
for the virtuoſo to indulge his curioſity, 
and the moraliſt his ſagacious obſervations, 
Then, indeed, ſhould he pofleſs a mode» 
rate ſhare of wit, he may afford equal en- 
tertainment, ard be admitted to an equal 
degree of celebrity with the conductor of 
the puppet-ſhow, who began his exhibi- 
tion from the creation of the world, with 
Punch croſſing the ſtage with his head 
under his arm, and continued it to the hu- 


morous follies of a lady in the moſt fa- 
ſhionable 
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ſhionable dreſs of the preſent year, It is 
not, however, by any means my intention 
to ſpeak with inſult or deriſion of any 
work, or any author whoſe laudable aim it 
is to give us informatian with which we 
were before unacquainted. Yet when he 
who deſcribes the manners of a people, 
which are moſt likely changed before his 
deſcription is finiſhed, calls his work. an 
hiſtory, and aſſumes the title of an hiſto» 
rian; he is not treated with too much a- 
perity, if it be whiſpered to him, that he 
bears the ſame relation to an hiſtorian that 
the pupil of a portrait-painter bears to his 
maſter z to the former it is entruſted to ex- 
preſs the folds of the drapery, the majeſty 
of the periwig, or the ornament of the 
ruffle ; but to characterize the face, and de- 
lineate the features, is only in the power of 
the latter, 

Should a foreigner, after three months 
reſidence in London, think proper to treat 
his friends with the hiſtory of Great Bri- 
tain, from what materials can we ſuppoſe 
his work muſt neceſſarily be compoſed? In 
deſcribiug the fertility of our country, he 

may 
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may tell them not what he has only heard, 
or read of, but what he has actually ſeen 
from the window of a poſt-chaiſe, in his 
Journey between Dover and the metropo- 
lis. While he continues to confine his 
relation to thoſe ſcenes of prevalent man- 
ners and preſent grandeur of which he has 
been an eye-witneſs, he may ſwell his page 
with the meaſurement of St. Paul's, the 
wonders of the whiſpering-gallery, or the 
humours of a Weſtminſter election; but 
by attempting to give any inſight into our 
hiſtory from ſuch a ſpecimen, he reminds 
us of that ingenious man, who, having an 
houſe to ſel], put one of its bricks in his 
pocket, and carried it to market as a 
ſample. 

In the entertaining accounts given us of 
the Pelew Iflands and their inhabitants, 
we are informed that the chief of that ex- 
cellent people conceived fo great an eſ- 
teem for our nation, that to a company of 
ſhipwrecked Engliſh mariners he entruſt- 
ed the perſon of his eldeſt ſon, to be by 
them tranſported to a land, which to an 
inhabitant of Pelew muſt have appeared 

4 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely within the confines of the world, 
and to be initiated by them in the myſte- 
ries of life, where every occurrence muſt 
excite his amazement, and every conve- 
nience appear a miracle of refinement, 
Could the youth have enjoyed a communi- 
cation with his father, may we not ſuppoſe 
him, after having made thoſe enquiries 
concerning his nation and domeſtic con- 
cerns, which his patriotiſm and filial af- 
fection prompted, expreſſing, if not in the 
following language, perhaps in one whoſe 
meaning is not very different, that confu- 
ſion of ſentiments which he had imbibed 
after a very ſhort reſidence among us? 

« How, my father, ſhall I addreſs to you 
a deſcription of the people amongſt whom 
I ſojourn? How am I to deſcribe their 
capricious fickleneſs, to one acquainted 
only with conſtancy? How ſhall I ſhew 
the variety of their vices, and the refine- 
ment of their manners, to the king of a na- 
tion characterized by virtuous uniformity, 
and enviable ſimplicity? How, after all, 
am I to make it intelligible to you, that 
the ſame nation is as far renowned for its 
' virtues 
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virtues as it is ſtigmatized by its vices, and 
diſtinguiſhed by its luxurious refinements 
in the ſame degree as it is celebrated for 
the hardineſs of its people? They, in- 
deed, form a medley of contradictions, 
which time may perhaps enable me to re- 
concile; but which at preſent I ſtudy with- 
out underſtanding, and daily reflect upon 
with increafing perplexity. Scarcely had 
1 ſet my feet within the territories of the 
King of England, before I was ſurprized by 
a circumſtance which made me reflect with 
horror upon the envy and ingratitude of 
theſe people. When, firſt we came within 
ſight of the Engliſh ſhore, the joy which 
pervaded our whole company cannot be 
deſcribed to you; every. one, I concluded, 
except Lee Boo, was anticipating the em- 
braces of his wives, the congratulations of 
his parents, or the careſſes of his children. 
But from Lee Boo, his wives, and his pa- 
rents, and his children, were ſo far te- 
moved as to baniſh, not indeed the re- 
membrance of them, but the hopes of ſee- 
ing them again. When all others, there- 
fore, were merry, your ſon alone was ſor- 

6 rowful,. 
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rowful, yet he aſſumed the countenance of 
pleaſure, that he might not interrupt that 
joy of which he could not cordially par- 
take, When we reached at length the 
 long-wiſhed-for land, the tumult of hap- 
pineſs- which all felt was expreſſed in the 
face of each. Every man was received, as 
he landed, by one or more of his wives; 
and a numerous body of their countrymen 
contributed, by the heartineſs of their wel» 
come, to render the ſcene too intereſting 
to be eaſily borne by feelings ſo acute as 
thoſe of Lee Boo. When he contem- 
plated the cordiality with which the wo- 
men welcomed the return of their huſ- 
bands, and the mutual interchange of ear - 
neſt ſalutations which took place berween 
the men, he thought of his countrymen, 
and could not refrain from tears. Not 
long, however, did your Lee Boo indulge 
theſe re flections without being interrupted 
by a confuſion of new objects, which ſuc= 
ceeded each other in ſuch endlefs variety, 
that, while his mind was occupied iti ob» 
ſerving them, their multiplicity diſtracked 
him. Every perſon he met, every ſtrue- 

H —_—_ 
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ture he ſaw, every conveyance he paſſed by 
the way, was a new ſubject of his wonder. 
Still to increaſe the meaſure of his ſurprize, 
your ſon was received, with five perſons 
from the ſhip, into a ſmall habitation, to 
which we climbed by ſteps, not equalling 
in ſize, though ſurpaſſing in convenience, 
a cottage in Pelew. And let not Lee Boo be 
diſcredited, oh my Father, if he relates to 
you, that, being ſeated in this cottages. he 
found himſelf carried forward by a motion 
which, from its velocity, ſeemed to be 
cauſed by the winds, and from the ſtraight» 
neſs of its direction appeared to be regu- 
lated by a ſkilful ſteetſman. The intrepi- 
dity of the Engliſh was frequently the 
- cauſe of our admiration, nor did it here 
deſert them. My companions fat with 
firmneſs and compoſure, while the confu- 
ſion of ſounds over our heads, and the ir- 
reſiſtible force with which our houſe was 
carried along, created, I confeſs, no ſmall 
alarms in the mind of Lee Boo. My ap- 
preheuſions were greatly alleviated when, 
upon a ſudden relaxation of the wind, I 
found a ſtop was put to our motion. But 

we 
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we overcame one danger only to be ſub- 
dued by another; for, at the ſame inſtant 
that we ſtopped, a man opened a door, and 
with an air of irreſiſtible bravery, and a 
menacing tone of voice, demanded, as I 
learnt from my companions, the poſſeſſion 
of our goods, Upon each man he levied 
ſome contribution, except upon Lee Boo, 
whom he permitted to paſs untaxed, pay- 
ivg a juſt regard to the laws of hoſpitality, 
and exciting in me a noble idea of that va» 
' Jour which could lead him to attack five 
Engliſhmen, and that clemency which 
omitted to exerciſe any cruelty upon ſo 
many captives,” 
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NUM B ER XI. 


— 
Im Boo's Letter continued. 


* H E valiant plunderer now left us; 
1 and, as if the winds themſelves 
were ſubject to his controul, we were again 
carried with rapidity over the ſurface of 
the earth ; but the mind of Lee Boo was 
clouded with myſterious reflection. How, 
thought I, comes it to paſs, that of ſix 
Engliſhmen one only is able to daunt the 
courage of the fire others ! I then brought 
back to my recollection, the commanding 
aſpect and warlike appearance of the hero, 
and concluded that he was ſome near re- 
lation of the King's, or of the firſt order 
of the Bone , whoſe known ſtrength and 
approved proweſs in war gave him an 


* See the © Hiſtory of the Pelew Iſlands" 
irre- 
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irreſiſtible advantage in every conteſt; 
Filled, therefore, with great conceptions of 
his magnanimity, I profuſely commended 
the behaviour of the warrior, in which I 
found the envy of my companions would 
not permit them to join. By one it was 
whiſpered, that the valour I fo much ad- 
mired was only the reſource of deſperate 
villaiay, to raiſe a ſupport for idleneſs and 
vice: a ſecond informed me, that, inſtead 
of a relation of the King's, we had met 
with one of the very loweſt order of the 
people: a third added, that, inſtead of 
being rewarded for his conduct with the 
order of the bone, he would meet his de- 
ſerts by being put to death What will 
my father thiak of this envious ingratitude! 
how different would be the return for ſuch 
conſummate bravery among the inha- 
bitants of my native country! Would not the 
daughters of my father rejoicein ſuch an huſ- 
band? Wouldnot thearmies of Pelew receive 
with triumph ſuch a General? Every hou- 
our that could be conferred on the moſt 
deſerving citizen, would be zealouſly 
heaped upon one whoſe merits are here 
diſregarded, whoſe ſociety even is ſhunned 
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by every one who is not ambitious of being 
marked as the next object of envy aud per- 
ſecution. 

But by their vices and their virtues, as 
I before told my father, the Engliſh people 
are alike diſtinguiſhed ; the attachment 
they bear to their King 1s ſo violent, that 
it diſcovers itſelf on the moſt frivolous oc- 
caſions; as one of which take the follow- 
ing: they have a mineral here, which, 
being ſent them from diſtant lands, is 
divided into ſmall portions, and each por- 
tion is impreſſed with a figure of their 
King ; the ardour which they manifeſt to 
poſſeſs even this repreſentation of him is a 
ſufficient proof of their affection for the 
original; if you ſcatter an handful of this 
article in the moſt buſy ſtreet of their 
great city, every one is ready inſtantly to 
deſert his occupation, and reſcue the pic- 
tures from their diſgraceful ſituations : 
there appears a ſort of charm in this va- 
luable commodity, the poſſeſſion of which 
ſecures the profound eſteem of all the men, 
and the love of all the women: ſo great is 
their faith in the name of their King, that 
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it has more than once happened, during my 
ſhart ſtay here,thattwocitizens have engaged 
in battle with ſuch acrimony as if their life 
depended upon the ifſue of the conteſt, to 
which they were excited by the hopes of ob- 
taining a few piecesof this mineral. In ſhort, 
ſuch is the univerſal loyalty which pervades 
this nation, that, for a few of theſe re- 
ſemblances, huſbands will give up their 
wives, young buxom damſels will ruſh 
into the arms of palſied age, families will 
diſunite, and friends forget the bond of 
friendſhip; To ſuch a pitch of extravagance 
do they carry their virtues ! 

« Often has my father admired the ten · 
derneſs with which the Engliſh watched 
over the ſickneſs of each other during their 
reſidence in our iſlands; often too has 
that tenderneſs been exerciſed to the benefic 
of my countrymen, who by the ſkill of 
of their ſurgeon were ſometimes recovered 
from the violent attacks of a fever, and 
ſametimes relieved from the anguiſh of a 
wound. Here too their humanity is as 
laudable and extenſive, If a failor loſes a 
a limb in war, he is ſupported at the public 
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expence ; if a ſoldier be maimed, he meets 
with a fimilar proviſion; any private diſtreſs 
which is made known is ſoon relieved by 
the munificence of the public contribu- 
tions, Yet, with all this exerciſe of their 
humanity, the public walks are crowded 
with objects of deſpondency. There is an 
order of men here called private gentle- 
men, the miſery of whoſe fituation I know 
not how to explain: unemployed in the 
arts, mechanics, manufactures, or agri- 
culture, of their country, and excluded 
from bearing offices in the government of 
the ſtate, they exhibit by their counte- 
nances, as they ſaunter through the ſtreets 
of the great city, the true ſtate of their 
minds, Some of them indeed aſſume a 
careleſs air, as if they were inured by 
cuſtom to their wretchedneſs, and meet 
the eyes of thoſe, who are active and em- 
ployed, without appearing aſhamed of their 
own ſituation ; but the greater number of 
them are ſenſible of their miſery, and be- 


tray their feelings by gloomy features and 
downcaſt looks. 


« ] have 
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« have known ſome of theſe o jecta, 
who, being unable to ſuſtain any longer that 
mental and corporeal torpor to which the 
ſentence of a harſh parent had condemned 
them, have, by a laudable fort of ſtealth, 
liberated themſelves from it, and taken up 
the offices of fidlers, coachmen, jackies, 
gamblers, or grooms, which they, who con» 
ſult their genius in the choice, are enabled to 
ſupport with a degree of eclat almoſt equal 
to that of thoſe who were educated in thoſe 
ſciences. Others, however, overcome with 
the unhappineſs of their condition, have put 
a period to their exiſtence ; directing thoſe 
inſtruments towards themſelves which 
made ſuch hovock among the enemies 
of my father. The number of theſe is fo 
far from ſmall, that ſcarcely a day paſles 
which does not inform us of an accident 
happening to ſome of them. Does it not 
mark the inconſiſtency of this extraordinary 
nation, that, with all their anxiety to rey 
leve the bodily diſtreſſes of the indigent, 
they neglect to make any proviſion for the 
mental derangement which ſo frequently 
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ſeizes theſe unhappy convicts. Oh, my 
Father! whatever may be the advice of 
Madan Blanchard“, as you regard the 
weltare of your nation, da not, 1 entreat 
you, introduce that mode of puniſhing: of. 
fenders which the erroneous policy of 
this people has ſo ſucceſsfully. adopted, 
by condemning them to the order of gen» 
tlemen : their idleneſs is burthenſome to 
the ſtate, and the pevalty which has ſuch 
an effect upon the mind is too ſevere for 
almoſt any crime. 

« Togive you a farther inſight into the 
political errors of the Eugliſh, I myſt in- 
form you, that, in the laws which regard 
the molt valuable article of their poſſeſſious, 
the propagation of their ſpecies, they arg 
the moſt ivjudicious people in the world, 
Other nations encourage population; while 
this ſeems to multiply expedients for the 
purpoſe of reſtraining it. Every man is 
here confined by the matrimoual law to 
one legal wife; nor can he obtain pofſe(- 
fon of that till he has given evident proofs 


* The Engliſhman, who, at bis own 3 was left 
among the Pelew - Iſlanders. 
of 
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of the zeal of his loyalty, by ſpreading 
before his miſtreſs a numerous collec - 
tion of thoſe pictures, of which I before 
gave you ſome account. Nor is this 
the only ceremony (though it is indeed 
no immaterial one) that is expected of him: 
if a man wiſhes to marry, he muſt firſt lay 
ſiege to the father and mother af the dam» 
ſel, whoſe approbation ſhould he be fortu- 
nate enough to acquire, new Jabours com- 
mence ; he has then an uncle and an aunt 
to attack, whoſe good-will he muſt con- 
ciliate, or fail in his attempt, Many, 
therefore, are prevented from matrimo- 
nial engagements by incffeQual efforts of 
this kind ; and many more by deſpairing 
of ſucceſs in ſuch attempts. It ſeldom in» 
deed happens that this ceremony is ſolem- 
nized till one or both of the parties have 
accumulated their poſſeſſions by outhving 
all their relations, and ſurviving the vigour 
of their youth, and the ſincerity of their 
paſſion. The conſequence ot this policy 
is, that it is habitual to every unmarried 
man, who from his circumſtances or his 
ſituation cannot make it convenient to 
maintain a miſtreſs at his own proper 
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and regular charge, to repair to ſome 
public repoſitory of wives, of which there 
are many in this metropolis, and there dif- 
ſipate his poſſeſſions, and exhauſt his con- 
ſtitution in the enjoyment of barren em- 
braces, and the purchaſe of diſſembled 
love. Of ſuch a nature as this were the 
women, whom at our landing I miſtook 
for the faithful wives of my companions. 
So much is this nation attached to its 
cuſtoms, that an ' ingenious member of 
the ſtate, who propoſed a reformation in 
theſe particulars, by allotting to each man 
one or two more women than are at pre- 
ſent allowed by the law, has been ever 
fince the publication of his ſentiments per- 
ſecuted with the unceaſing obloquy of his 
countrymen. Such is their national 
ſtock of peculiarities, beſides which, every 
individual has a private ſhare of his 
own: in England each man is unlike 
his neighbour, and forms a character of 
himſelf; their different modes of dreſs, 
faith, amuſement, and occupation, are 
varied according to the different humours 
of each. By this fondneſs for ſingularity, 
which 
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which their government allows them to 
indulge, they are led into extravagances of 
conduct, ſuch as it would be difficult to 
deſcribe to you. One man continues to 
ſleep till the ſun has performed half his 
journey, becauſe it happens to be his 
humour ; another, for the ſame reaſon, 
begins to take his reſt at an hour when 
others are riſing to their various employ» 
ments. But my father is tired of con- 
templating this catalogue of abſurdities, 
and I muſt come to a concluſion. 

« Had my knowledge of the Engliſh 
been confined to thoſe ſcenes, of which I was 
a witneſs at Pelew, I could not ſufficiently 
have admired their activity, courage, perſe- 
verance, and ingenuity ; but here, where 
they are congregated into a nation, their 
better qualities are ſo obſcured by vice, 
ſpleen, dirt, and luxury, that I figh with 
impatience to behold again the face of my 
father, and to reviſit the habitations of my 
countrymen,” 

Thus it 1s, that the traveller frequently 
amuſes himſelf and his friends with oc- 
currences in which he is ſometimes an 

actor, 
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actor, and ſometimes only the hiſtorian : 
now ſpeaking in the firſt perſon, and now 
in the third, accounting for things which 
appear obſcure to him by conjectural 
cauſes, and miſleading all thoſe who read 
him with confidence, 


NUM- 
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NUMBER XI 


Una Euruſque Notuſque ruunt acerque procellis 
Atricus Vinci 


HE human breaſt has been fre- 

quently and aptly compared to the 
ſea ; the paſſions bearing as unreſtrained a 
ſway over it as the winds do over the 
Ocean : it is ſometimes toſſed to and 
fro by violence of contending paſſions, 
and ſometimes carried along in a torrent 
by one; it is now illumined by the gleams 
of hope, and now darkened by the clouds 
of deſpair ; it is now lulled to reſt by the 
calm of content, and now put in motion 
by the turbulence of ambition, It is how- 
ever ordained by an allwiſe Providence, that 
molt of our paſſions, when under the guid- 
ance of reaſon, ſhall tend to a good and 
uſcful end. The mutual inchnation of the 


human 
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human kind toward a different ſex, when 


under ſuch a reitraint as checks any pro- 
penſity to a riotous licentiouſneſs, is well 
calculated to remove the conſequences 
which muſt attend an unprofitable celi- 
bacy. It is the property of anger, when 
guided by reaſon, to mark our diſapproba- 


tion of what is wrong; nor can it be called 


an evil affection till by its duration it be- 
comes uncharitable, or by its impetuoſity 
dangerous, We are not forbidden by the 
ſcriptures to be angry, for it ſeems to 
be conſidered as a quality inherent in 
the principles of our nature, We are, how» 
ever, forbidden to let the ſun go down 
upon our wrath, leſt the harbouring of 
ſuch a paſſion long ſhould impair our be- 
ne volence; and, to prevent our being car» 
ried away by. the ſudden and vehement im- 
pulſes of it, we are W when angry 
not to fin,” 

Fear is a paſſion, whicl, when reſtroined 
within due bounds, is productive of good. 
It ſuggeſts to us the neceſſity, and oſten- 
times the means, of our defence, and is eſ- 
ſential to the exiſtence of true valour ; for 


he, 
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he, who has no fear, has no courage. Where 


there is no object of fear there is no incite - 
ment to valour ; but where there is fach 
an object, he muſt be a fool who does not 
ſee it, Folly only is inſenſihle to danger, 
while courage is ſupetiot᷑ to it: folly incurs 
dangers which it ought to avoid, while 
courage turns from none which it ought 
to meet ; the one can only triumph by 
being fortunate, but the other commands 
reſpect, though it ſhould fall. 

I have ſeen it ſome where "recorded, I 
think, of the King of Pruſſia, that, when 
one of his general officers was abſurd 
enough to affirm in his preſence, that he 
had never been ſenſible of. fear, that 
Prince replied, “then you ue ver ſrwſſed 
« a candle with your fingers; ddmirgbly 
well ridiculing the folly of whoſe Ve Tay 
claim to courage by boaſtiug their Inſen- 
ſibility to danger. 

The true mean between cowardice and 
raſhneſs has no where been ſo well U- 
tuſtrated as in Shakeſpeare's character of 
King Henry = Fifth ; in the delineation 
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juſtly challenges our eſteem, as the beauty 
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of which the truth of the hiſtorian as 


of the poet does our admiration ; for, after 
making every allowance for the national 
prejudices, of which no writer can perhaps 
entirely diveſt himſelf, there remains as 


much truth in Shakeſpeare's account of the 


battle of Agincourt, as can be found in any 
one hiſtorical detail of that extraordinary 
event, But our buſineſs is to conſider the 


conduct of the king, in order to prove that 


a reaſonable degree of fear is conſiſtent with 
conſummate courage. That he was aware of 
the dangers * which threatened him, is ap- 
parent from the calmneſs with which he 
weighs them on the eve of the battle; aud 
that his mind was ſuperior to thoſe dangers, 
is eaſily proved by the ſkill with which he 
marſhalled his ſoldiers, and the intrepidity 
with which he ſuſtained the conteſt, _ 

That ſpecies of folly which is frequently 
miſtaken for courage is well characterized 


Ad Iv. Ge. 
King Henry,—** Tis true that we are in great danger, 
« The greater therefore ſhould our courage + 
l be. þ 


by 
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by ſome words which the poet has put 
into the mouth of Lord Orleans, who 
is ſpeaking of the ferocious ſpirit of our 
maſtiffs : «+ Fooliſh curs, ſays he, that run 
« winking into the mouth of a Ruſſian bear, 
« and have their heads cruſhed like rott 
« apples.” | 

The heroes of antiquity are repreſented 
by their poets as no ſtrangers to this paſſion 
of fear. How often do we find Ænueas in his 
difficulties reaſonably affected by it! ſome- 
times his + hair ſtands on end through 
« aſtoniſhment, and his tongue denies its 
« office; and ſometimes © his } blood 
« is faid to thicken with the effects of 
« fear,” I have ſaid thus much that blind- 
neſs may not bear away all the trophies, to 
which valour only 1s entitled ; and that 
fear may not be loaded with all thoſe re- 
proaches, which ate juſtly the portion of 
cowardice, The paſſions of joy and grief 


* Henry V. AR. IV. 
+ Obſtupui, fleteruntque come, et vox faucibus heſit,” 
. « Geliduſque coit formidine fanguis.” 
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are as nearly allied as thoſe of fear and 
courage, and live by the exiſtence of each 
other. The grief which finds no inter- 
ruption from joy becomes weak, and is 
devoured by feeding upon itſelf ; and the 
joy of him who has never been acquainted ' 
with grief is leſs valued as its worth is 
leſs known and ſoon forfeits that title 
which exiſts only in the opinion of its poſ- 
ſeſſor. SORES PRI 
Grief is excited by the abſence of ſome ' 
loſt good, or the preſence of ſome acquired 
evils, and ought neither to be driven out 
of the mind, nor indulged without re- 
ſtraint. He who can ſee his friend drop 
into the grave without being compelled, 
by the recollection of his worth and the 
ties of their friendſhip, to follow him with 
his tears, may be tiled a philoſopher, but 
cannot have much claim to the title of a' 
man. Philofophy indeed has many dif- 
ciples, who boaſt that they are inſtructed 
by a miſtreſs, whoſe leſſons are calculated 
to remove them from the groſs attacks of 
human affections, and to exempt them 


from the common infirmities of paſſion, 
which 


z 
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which are the characteriſtics of leſs en- 
lightened men: they meet adverſity with 
hardened inſenſibility, falſely called firm» 
neſs; and ſucceſs, with a churliſhneſs 
which takes the name of moderation. 
They neither grieve with the miſerable, 
nor rejoice with the fortunate; they looſen 
the bonds by which ſociety is linked to- 
gether, and annihilate thoſe paſſions which 
they ought to moderate. It is the pride of 
ſoical philoſophy to emancipate her fol- 
lowers from the imperfections of human 
nature; but by endeavouring to make them 
ſomething greater than men, it is to be feared 
ſhe uſually makes them ſomething leſs : 
they are forbidden to grieve, becauſe the 
immoderate indul of that paſſion un- 
fits a man for the duties he owes to ſociety, 
diſcovers a ſpirit diſcontented with the de- 
crees of Providence, and argues his inferi- 
ority who is vanquiſhed by the caprice of 
fortune: they are forbidden to rejoice, be- 
cauſe the extravagance into which ſome are 
tranſported by exceſs of joy gives another 
proof of the imbecillity of our nature, Thus 
they argue from the abuſe of a thing agaioſt 

I 3 its 
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its propriety ; but reaſon and religion hold 
out to us a different leſſon, The patience 
of Job is not impeaced, becauſe © his grief 
„ was very great;“ nor does he incur the 
anger of heaven, becauſe in the « bitterneſs 
of his ſoul” he complained of his condi- 
tion : but he is rewarded with honour, 
. becauſe he did not ſuffer his grief to over- 
turn his integrity; and cauſe him to * curſe 
« his God and die:“ and « God turned his 
6 captivity at laſt;ꝰ contraſting his conduct 
with that of Eliphaz the Temanite and his 
two friends, againſt whom his wrath was 
kindled, becauſe they had not ſpoken of 
him the thing that was right, as his ſer- 
vant Job had,” Grief therefore cannot 
properly be WP. an evil, till by 
its violence our reaſon 18 overpowered; and 
they who would deprive us of the paſſion 
itſelf, in order to prevent the exceſs of it, 
are-guilty of the ſame ſpecies of abſurdity 
as the phyſician who took off the head of 

his patient to cure him of the tooth- ach. 
Joy is a paſſion whoſe effects are more 
dangerous, and leſs eaſily overcome, than 
thole of grief, This happens, I believe, 
2 not 
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not from any intrinſic power which gives 
it a more unlimited degree of dominion 
over us; but becauſe we are leſs frequently 
expoſed to its attacks, To grieve is within 
the power of us all, The occurrences of 
every day will generally ſupply us with 
materials on which we may exerciſe this 
faculty ; and where they will not, the hu- 
man fancy is ſufficiently alert in ſetting be- 
fore us ſcenes of imaginary woe which may 
never be realized; in threatening us with 
dangers we may never meet; and confound- 
ing us with the foreſight of perplexities 
in which we may never be involved. While 
thus, even when the hand of Misfortune is 
not upon his, we continue to fabricate our 
own miſery ; we may indeed truly be ſaid 
to be born to Mouble as the ſparks fly 
upward,” To rejoice is not thus entirely 
within our own power. Unmixed joy ſel- 
dom pays above one or two viſits to a man 
in the ſpace of his life ; and then, as its 
approach is not anticipated, it takes pol- 
ſeſſion of him by ſurprize, and the garri- 
ſon of reaſon is compelled to ſubmit to the 
terms of the conqueror. That joy bears a 

I 4 more 
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more irreſiſtible ſway over the human mind 
than grief, may be collected from the fol- 
lowing ſhort ſtory. After the defeat of the 
Romans at the village of Cannæ, word was 
brought to a Roman lady that her ſon had 
fallen in that battle: ſhe heard the meſſage, 
and was overwhelmed with grief at her 
loſs, The account however proved falſe; 
and the meſſenger was ſoon ſucceeded 
by her ſon, whoſe appearance diſſipated 
indeed the grief of his mother, but cauſed 
her death by the violent emotions of her 
joy. The effects of joy are here evidently 

ſtronger than thoſe of grief, perhaps be- 
cauſe they were (as they generally are) more 
ſudden, She, who knew her ſon was in the 
battle, could not be totally unprepared to 
hear of his death; but ſhe, who had already 
- mourned for him as dead, could have no 
glue which might lead her to ſuppoſe the 


poſſibility of his living. 
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NUMBER XI 


no d, c ye Tomes e cy 
Ora ervyyrura, yeyooras, oo ure 
Orray rervg. MzxaxDar, 


* I know many perſons whom hard fortune hath 
made wicked, that were not fo by nature.” 


T is not, I believe, within the limits of 
human capacity to furuiſh a leſſon of 
wiſdom, which the ſons of men ſtand more 
in need of than the one I have juſt cited 
from the fragments of Menander. White 
we are approving our on integrity by faith · 
fully cataloguing the frailties of our neigh» 
bours, how ſeldom do we take it into our ac» 
count, that they have perhaps borne the preſ- 
ſure of misfortunes by which we were never 
bur- 
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burthened, and at length been drawn aſide 
by temptations that were never thrown in 
our way! He who rolls in affluence takes 
little trouble to eſtimate the numbers or the 
ſtrength of thoſe temptations to which the 
poor are expoſed 3 by which, as they are 
attacked without his obſervation, they fall 
without his compaſſion. While his own 
family are well cloathed and well fed, it 
ſcarcely occurs to his imagination, that the 
heart of another may be wrung by the 
_ ſufferings of his naked children, or his ears 
aſſailed by the clamours of the hungry: 
while he fares ſumptuouſly every day, he 
will not ſuffer his luxury to be interrupted 
by reflecting upon the ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
which the hire of the labourer ſupplies, 
barely ſufficient to anſwer the calls of his 
appetite, or protect his limbs from the in- 
vaſions of the weather; he hears that the 
_ depredations of the poor incur the rigour of 
Juſtice, and joins in the condemnation of 
thoſe crimes, which generofity may fre- 
quently prevent, and charity is bound 
always to compaſſionate. The moraliſt, 
Indeed, knows that every deviation from 
the 
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the line of tectitude is contrary to the laws 
of God, and the inſtitutes of man ; but the 
moraliſt is but half acquainted with his 
ſubje& if he does not likewiſe know, that 
to purſue with vindictive ſeverity thoſe 
infirmities which a change of fituation 
might have made our own, is, by a ratified 
compact between God and us, to ſhut the 
gates of mercy againſt ourſelves, Can any 
one ſo . ſtrengthem himſelf in the multi- 
« tude of his riches" as to be affured, that, 
had Poverty been his lot, he could have 
triumphed over all her temptations? Lethim 
take great care, leſt upon examination his 
oven wealth be found the profits of fraudu - 
lent traffick, or the rewards of injurious 
peculation, Let him beware left he ſub» 
mit to thoſe temptations which riches bring 
with them, while he condemns the fallings- 
off of the poor, Let his own conſcience 
prove to him, that he neither ſquanders 
in extravagance the goods which Provi- 
dence entruſted to his care, for the diſtri- 
- bution of bleſſings among his fellow crea» 
| tures, hoards them with grudging avarice, 
nor 
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nor confines them to the ſupport of his own 


indolence. 

How many inſtances have fallen within 
the notice of us all, wherein thoſe whom 
we once remembered the partners of our 
frolick, and the companions of our mirth, 
are now entangled in the ſnares of vice, 
or overwhelmed with the misfortunes of 
life; who ſet forward in the world with 
expectations that flattered and have deluded 
them; with a quick ſenſe of honour, ariſ- 
ing from conſcious integrity, now blunted 
by an intercourſe with mankind ; with a 
benevolence of heart, and eaſe of mind, 
now clouded by ſuſpicious jealouſy, and 
diſturbed by a reſtleſs conſcience ! 

Dives and Aſotus began their career of 
life together; from having been compa» 
nions in the frolicſome ſcrapes of ſchool- 
boys, they proceeded to enjoy together 
the maturer wregularities of college aſſo- 
ciates, The former poſſeſſed a fortune 
which common extravagance could not 
exhauſt ; the latter, a competence which 
common prudence might render adequate 

to 
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to the expences of a gentleman, Their 
intimacy was ſuch, that Dives engaged in 
no ſcheme of which Aſotus was not a part» 
ner; and Aſotus thought his pleaſures with- 
out their uſual reliſh, unleſs Dives partook 
of them ; but their progreſs through life 
diſcovered, that the union which is formed 
upon no ſurer foundation than a ſimilarity 
of purſuits, particularly when thoſe pur- 
ſuits are neither profitable, ornamental, nor 
praiſeworthy, is by no means entitled to 
the ſacred name of friendſhip. Intimacy 
is indeed produced by kindred occupations, 
by accident, or convenience, or intereſt ; 
but friendſhip can only ariſe from a cer- 
' tain degree of mutual moral approbation. 
A thief does not engage with an aſſociate 
tilt he finds, or thinks he finds, one in 
whom his confidence will not be betrayed; 
on whom he can rely for intrepidity of 
mind, and fidelity of attachment. They 
are not united becauſe both are thieves, 
but becauſe they confide in the integrity of 
each other, as far as that integrity goes 
which their profeſſion requires, But the 
votaries of pleaſure ate united like travel» 

lers 
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lers upon the ſame road, who journey to- 
gether as long as it is convenient to them 
both, and ſeparate without compunction, 
when that convenience is at end: it was 
thus with Dives and Aſotus. As the 
world holds out thoſe enjoyments which 
are uſually called pleaſures, to be bought 
at an equal price by thoſe who have much 
and thoſe who have little, every man is 
left to calculate for himſelf, how far he 
may think proper to become a purchaſer, 
This is a calculation, in which, ſince very 
few are accurate, it is by no meaus wonder- 


ful that Aſotus was miſtaken : he ſuffered 


his friend to diſplay no oſtentation of ex- 
pence. which he did not equal himſelf; 
he rivaled him in the ſplendour of his en- 
tertainments, and kept pace with him in 
the variety of his diſſipation. In a ſhort 
time, however, the inequality of the conteſt, 
in which he ſo imprudently engaged, was 
ſufficiently apparent. From ſuch a com- 
petition, while the poſſeſſions of Dives 


ſuffered no diminution, thoſe of Aſotus 


were almoſt exhauſted ; determincd, how- 


ever, to make one reſolute effort in behalf 
of 
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of his expiring reputation, he aſſernbled all 
his acquaintance ; from the remnants of a 
bankrupt fortune he gave an entertainment, 
which ſurpaſſed in brilliancy every attempt 
of his competitor; and in the circle of gaiety 
he was ſeen no more, The abſence of 
Aſotus from his accuſtomed ſociety ex- 
cited the enquiries of Dives, who could 
not, however, avoid mixing with his 
enquiries ſome farcaſtic obſervations on 
the upkindneſs of his abrupt ſeceſſion. 
Upon a cloſer inveſtigation, however, he 
found that Aſotus, though he had too 
much ſpirit not to withdraw himſelf from 
a ſocicty whoſe expences he was no longer 
able to ſupport, had yet too little to avoid 
being betrayed into thoſe diſgraceful ſhifts 
to which men of pleaſure, . unable to dig, 
« and aſhamed to beg,“ are ſometimes. 
tempted by ruined fortunes and relaxed 
principles. The pecuniary difficulties in 
which Aſotus was involved, with the dif- 
ingenuous methods he adopted to extricate 
himſelf, were frequently the topics of con · 
verſation in the preſence of Dives, who, 
to the remarks of others, which he heard 


with 
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with unfeeling attention, added the taunts 
of ironical commiſeration. It is no longer, 
however, that he hears of the cenſures of 
others, or heaps upon him inſults of his 
own : he prudently reflects, that the diſ- 
graceful couduct of one, with whom he was 
formerly ſo intimate, may awaken in the 
minds ot hiscompanions conjectures not very 
favourable to himſelf ; he therefore wiſely 
ſhuns all mention of him, and conſiders 
that man as no longer his friend, to whom 
the name of Aſotus is not as odious as to 
himſelf, Thus ended the intimacy ' of 
which pleaſure only was the cement, which, 
as it was begun without mutual approba- 
tion, was concluded without mutual diſap- 
pointment. Aſotus mourned not the lofs 
of his acquaintance, but the diſſipat ion of 
his fortune; and Dives lamented (if at 
all) not the diſgrace of Aſotus, but that de- 
gree of diſcredit which would attach to 
himſelf, from having ever been his intimate, 
It did not once occur to him, that a change 
of ſituation might have made the fate of 
Aſotus his own, to whoſe ruin he had 
moſt likely been inſtrumental, by provok- 
mg 
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ing a rivalſhipof expence, and encouraging 
the general courſe of his extravagance, 

I the career of pleafure ſo many are 
journeying. that the accidents' which im- 
pede a fellow - traveller engage little of our 
attention: if he falls, we ſmile at his auk 
wardneſs,and paſs on; while the next, inſtead 
of extending his hand to aſſiſt the fallen, 
tramples on him, leſt his own way ſhould 
neſs to catch a forwarder, to travel with 
him while his pace is rapid, and to leave 
him when he falters. Dives ſoon diſcovered 
he had many companions ready for a fimi- 
lar competition, to be overthrown with 
equal eaſe, and paſſed by with equal 
neglect. He proceeded, therefore, with 
alacrity to accompliſh the ruin of thoſe 
whoſe downfal he was prepared to inſult, 
and by the overturning of others to prove 
his own ſtability. Such was the conduct 
of one neither ſingular in his character nor 
principles, who, being totally deſtitute of 
humane feelings, receives no other impreſ- 
fions from the contemplation of another's 


misfortune, than ſuch as congratulate - 
| K him 
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him on his own happineſs: he hears of 
diſtreſs, and bleſſes his own ſufficiency z 
he marks the eaſineſs with which ſome 


give way to temptation ;. and approves the 
purity of his own conduct, which is un- 
tainted becauſe untempted. | ; 
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NUMBER XIV, 


T was the lot of Adraſtus, in the outſet 
of his life, to be placed in a country 
village, as ſuperintendant of the pariſh, in 
the capacity of a curate, Though his 
imagination was not ſufficiently poetic'to 
make him fancy himſelf ſituated iu 
Tempe or Vallombroſa, being however a 
man of an active mind, good humour, and 
good ſenſe, he was ſatisfied with his ſtation, 
and diſpoſed to fulfil its duties. He might 
here, indeed, with a little management of 
his income, have been able to indulge him- 
ſelf in thoſe enjoyments which ſome call 
luxury and eaſe, and others intemperance 
and idleneſs; but having learned, partly 

K 2 from 
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from experience, and partly from books, 
that diſeaſe was the certain conſequence of 
luxury, and liftleſs diſquietude of indo» 
lence, he reſolved to know experimentally 
whether from an oppoſite courſe of life he 
could not derive oppoſite fruits, He ab- 
ſtained from luxury, and ſhook off floth z 
he ſacrificed to temperance, and found 
himſelf rewarded with the choiceſt bleſ- 
ſings of health ; he courted induſtry, and 
found a chearful mind. Without being 
very ſolicitous on. the ſubject of - 
nomy, he was enabled to extend his ho 


pitality to the ſtranger, and his alms to the 


poor. He viſited his garden with the riſing 
ſun; and, when his courſe was over, the 
various employments of the day had made 
the proſpect of reſt pleaſing to him. Thus 
his days paſſed free from thoſe vexations 
and diſappointments which attend worldly 
purſuits, and his nights were undiſturbed 
by the watchfulneſs of care. Whether our 
general enemy, inſtigated by envy, is ever 
at work to ovetturn our happineſs, or ſome 
frailty in our nature incapacitates us for 


n any _ Garatinns 1 know 
2 not; 
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not; but Adraſtus ſoon diſcovered that the 
ſcenes of comfort to which we are admit · 
ted are as tranſient as the pen of the mora- 
lit uſually repreſents it. His pleafures 
were now at an end, and his ttanquillity 
diſturbed by a circumſtance which to him 
appeared beſt calculated to increaſe and 
eſtabliſh it. It happened that the rec- 
tor of the pariſh was at this time taken off 
by a premature death; when, at the inter- 
ference of all the pariſhioners, the living 
was conferred upon Adraſtus. He had not, 
however, been long in the receipt of his 
emoluments, before he perceived that the 
ſame perſons, to whoſe interpoſition he 
owed his benefice, were defirous of with- 
holding from him thoſe fruits of it which 
were his due. Adraſtus was not deficient 
in generofity, though unwilling to ſubmit 
to impoſition ; he would willingly have 
diſtributed in charity thoſe poſſeſſions 
which he did not chuſe ſhould be withheld 
from him by fraud, He firſt remonſtrated 
againſt their ithuftice ; while they, in re- 
turn, reptoached him with ingratitude to 
his benefattors, The aſſiduity with which 
K 3 they 
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: 


they continued their attempts to deprive 
him of his rights, obliged him to be more 
aſſiduous in aſſerting them, Perpetual op- 
poſition produced a perpetuity of mutual 
all-will ; till at length Adraſtus, however 
eaſily he might have acquieſced in relin» 
quiſhing his own benefits, thought him- 
ſelf obliged, in juſtice to his ſucceſſor, to 
have recourſe to the law for the eſtabliſh» 
ment of his rights. His Pariſh, in the 
mean time, perſiſted in vexatious attacks 
upon his quiet, and he became irritated by 
oppoſition ; they were induſtrious to evade 
the payment of his dues, and he was ſcru- 
pulous in exacting them; they loſt ſight of 
Juſtice, and he of his benevolence; they, 
in ſhort, became fraudulent, and he rapa - 
cious; and that conteſt, which was begun 
that he might aſcertain his right, was cou · 
tinued that he might oppreſs his op- 
ponents. 1 
Rouined at laſt, in peace of mind, by 
perpetual enmity and unceaſing hoſtili- 
ties, and tired of victories which produced 
no advantages, he withdrew himſelf from 


ſociety, The ſtranger no longer ſhared 
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his hoſpitality, nor the poor his alms. In- 
ſtead of enjoying the open-hearted, benevo- 
lent,and generousdiſpoſition which formerly 
characterized him, he became ſuſpicious, ſul- 
len, and covetous ; his regard for mankind 
was loſt, and his attachment centered in 
himſelf, Having found deceit where he 
expected integrity, he concluded that vir» 
tue was no more. In ſuch a ſtate of mind 
did he ſuffer twenty years of his life to 
paſs over his head, allowing himſelf no 
turther intercourſe with the ſons of men 
than ſuch as was ſufficient to expedite the 
grand aim of his whole mind, which was 
now totally occupied in the accumulation 
of money, He diſmiſſed his attendants, 
reduced the line of his expence to the mere 
ſupply of thoſe neceſſaries which nature 
abſolutely required, and practiſed all the 
arts, of which abſtinence and parſimony 
are capable, for the purpoſe of augmenting 
the uſeleſs treaſures, and gratifying the 
wretched purſuits, of the miſer. 
While Adraſtus was under the domi- 
nion of this paſſion, he was informed that 
the misfortunes of a brother had reduced 
44 K 4 him 
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him to poverty, and left a numerous family 
without protection or ſupport. | But the 
dictates of fraternal affection could not pes. 


netrate Where avarice had obtained the 


ſway. The heart of Adraſtus was hard- 
ened; he was content to rebuke the impru- 
dence of his brother, without affording: 
hun aſſiſtance; aud from that moment he 
ſhruuk from all epiſtolary corre ſpondence, 


which ſeemed to breathe nothing but the 


importunities-of neceſſitous relations. 

It pleated Providence at length, by 
means bf à dangerous fit of ſickneſs, which 
he began to fear was about to ſeparate him 
from hs poſſeſſions, to open the eyes of his 
underſtanding, and give him ſome infight 
into the true nature of his ſituation. The 
firſt paroxyſms of remorſe which reflection 
naturally produced, had now a more dan- 


gerous effect upon him than even the vio- 


lence of his diſorder, A ſtrong conſtitu · 
tion, however, and a temperate habit, baf - 
fled the united attacks of mental and cor- 
poreal diſeaſe. - He was declared out of 
danger; and having recovered, for the firſt 
time, a lutle compoſure of mind, what 

ann þ <1 were 
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were his feelings when, upon looking round 
amongſt thoſe whom officious auxicty had 
induced to intrude upon his 1ſeclufion, he 
obſerved that brother to whole ſolicitations 
he had been deaf, and to whoſe neceſſities 
he had denied relief! The pain of mind 
which Adraſtus now felt was ſuch as 
might have brought him back again tothe 
moſt dangerous point of his diſorder, had 
he not becu ſpeedily relieved by a flood of 
tears; after which he was enabled to'give 
vent to thoſe ſentiments with which his 
boſom now laboured. It is with no 
« ſmall degree, he exclaimed, “ of an- 
© puiſh and contrition, that I refle& upon 
« my preſent ſituation, the miſery of 
« which ariſes from the baſeneſs of my 
« paſt conduct. When my income' was 
«'only a fourth of what it now is, I had 
« charity for the indigent, and benevo- 
« lence for all—I have now neither. 
„% Twenty years are gone ſince I have re- 
« lieved a beggar, or catertained a friend! 
J have amaſſed a fortune without having 
6 a wife to partake of it, or children to 
6 leave it to] without having preſerved 
A " 6 hd 
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* the affectiou of my relations, conciliated- 
the good-will of my neighbours, or pur - 
t chaſed the reſpect of any individual! 
« How am I to bear the recolle ction, that 
« for ſo many years I have poſſeſſed the 
« means of happineſs to myſelf and 
4 others, without ſpirit to enjoy, or ge- 
- 4 neroſity to diſſeminate them! I have 
« been haraſſed with all the ſolicitudes of 
« poverty without being poor, and bur» 
« thened with all the incumbrances of 
« wealth without reaping any of its ad- 
«. yvantages! Truly, indeed, may I be ſaid 
« to have heaped up riches in vain, which 
« I cannot tell who ſhall gather ! I found 
«« pleaſure in ſociety till avarice condemned 
«© me to ſolitude l I found compaſſion for 
« the friendleſs, till money ſhut up my 
« bowels! I worſhipped my Maker with 
« ſincerity, till mammon became the idol 
« of my ſoul!” The repentance which 
gave riſe to theſe words was not like moſt 
of thoſe guſts of paſſion which overpower 
the minds of men, violent while they 
laſt, yet ſhort in their duration, and ſoon 
forgotten ; but became a regulated ſyſtem, 
ad; „4 by 
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by which Adraſtus amended the preſent 
courſe of his life, and endeavoured to make 
atonement for the paſt. He did not wait 
for the recovery of his health, before he 
took ſuch meaſures as were beſt calculated 
to reftore his peace of mind. He opened 
his doors, his purſe, and his heart, to the 
neceſſities of the indigent, the claims of 
his relations, and the gratification of thoſe 
benevolent feelings to which he had fo 
long been a ſtranger, He ſoon reſumed a 
chearfulneſs of diſpoſition which is the in- 
ſeparable attendant upon conſcious recti- 
tude; and he became once more the ſame 
Adraſtus whom nature originally formed, 
the friend of others and of himſelf, 

Upon a review of his life, Adraſtus diſ- 
covers that he has more reaſon to reflect 
on that day with thankfulneſs and ſatiſ- 
faction, when the viſitation of ſickneſs 
threatened him with diſſolution, than on 
that which ſeemed to realize the proſpect: 
of his happineſs, by increaſing the ſum of 
his poſſeſſions, 
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FAAIUS and Titius are two philoſo- 

-phers, each leading a different ſect, 
and each congratulating himſelf upon the 
accuracy with which he philoſophizes on 
common events. If we have a fine day in 
December, Titius thinks it unſeaſonable, 
and, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, is afraid 
we ſhall pay for it in the ſpring; while 
Caius meets a ſtorm in May, and comforts 
himſelf in his calculations that the odds 
are favourable to its being fine to-morrow. 


Carry an article of news to Titius ; if bad, 


good, he 


he tells you he expected it; and, if 
[UN cannot 
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ies, conſequences muſt be deftruQtve.. If 
our troops are victorious, it is only by 8 
ſeint of the enemy, who have compounded 
far a ſal defeat, in order to repay them» 
felves by a tenfold advantage, If our army 
is beaten, he plainly demonſtrates to you 
that the event was the natural conſequence 
of a bad arrangement in the General, and 
that more ſuch. evils are reaſonably to. be 
expeQed, If his friend has been preſented 
to a living, Titius concludes he will fill 
his houſe with children, and be miſerabla 
befall him, which ſeems for a moment to 
exclude the probable return of miſery, Ti- 
tius, as if he grudged him the enjoxment 
of a momentary deluſion, is careful to warn 
him that the votaries of Fortune. are de- 
ceived, and blind as the power they worſhip, 
aud her gifts as they are beſtowed without 
ſecurity for their continuance, ſo they depart 
without notice of their flight. With Caius 
it is exaQly the reverſe of all this. He is 
gifted not ſo much with foreſight as with 
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thisfortunt at: a Fitance, but grapples with 
it when at hand. When Fortune proves 
propitious to him, be takes every proper 
advantage of her diſpoſition, neither torally 
diſregarding the offers of het friendfhij 
not too much confiding in the'duratiott 
her attachment. When the goddeſs thinks 
proper to turn a ſrowiiug aſpect upon hien 
he dies not, like a deſpairing lover, bot like 
a' reaſonable one; having experienced the 
fickleneſs of his miſtreſs, he reflects that 
the ſame” caprice which now robs him of 
her ſmiles will at a future ſeaſon bring 
them back again. Caius is thus prevented 
from being miſerable, though in the midſt 
of diſtreſs, by the hopes of ſomething 
good; and Titius, though ſurrounded with 
the goods of Fortune, is prevented from 
being happy by the dread of ſomething 
evil. The ſpirit of Caius cannot be van- 
quiſhed by misfortune, nor the gloom of 
Titius be enlivened by ſucceſs, Caius ri- 
dicules the gravity of Titius, and Titius 
cenſures-the levity of Caius. Titius pro- 
feſſes to underſtand the theory of political 
anne aud Caius certainly is ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with the practice of it. The dif+ 
ference of diſpoſition which charaQterizes 
theſe gentlemen reminds 'me of two very 
common Greek epigram+, written by dif- 
ferent authors, upon the ſame ſubject, of 
which the following tranſlation will give 
the reader an nene idea. 


Dy Ponies. 


Wage tins toe er Ft a 
Without doors trouble dwells ; within doors, care. 
Love you the country ? 'tis a drudge : the ſea? 
'Tis dangerous. Abroad, your liberty 
Baſtilles alarm. Muſt you needs have a wife ? 
Then care is yours that ends not but with life. 
Have you no wife? Live ſcorned and alone, 
Your joys confin'd, and all your griefs your own, 
The fire unbleſt his vicious ſons declare ; 

And yet thrice curſt the name that wants an heir, 
Folly the badge of heedleſs youth appears ; 

And weakneſs is the portion of grey hairs. 

Then this were beſt : or ne'er to have been born; 
Or life ſhould end, when joft it gan to dawn. 


By M TroDoRUS 
Happy wbate'er your choice of life | Go, roam, 
Honour ſhall meet thee, peace attend thee home. 
The country nature's grace adorns ; the fea 
Shall ever yield thee wealth and luxury. 
Does travel pleaſe thee ? Quit thy native ſhore, 


Have 
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Still frolic if you'ye none, and ſtill be gay. | 
Fathers are bleſt ; the childleſs know no cares; | 


Strength is the badge of youth ; reſpeR of ears. 
Then think't not beſt, or ne'er to have been born, 


W woe Jas 7; ee my 


The number of followers attached. to 
each of theſe ſects is by no means inconſi- 
derable ; of whom it is obſervable, that the 
diſciples of Titius more abound in the 
goods of fortune than thoſe of Caius. . 
certain deſpondency of mind, by 
the former are charaterized, leads them to 
be for ever fortifying againſt adverſity, as 


if misfortune were ever at hand; while 


the ſame principle caſts a gloom over all 
their enjoyments, and incapacitates them 
for any cordial gratification. A degree of 
levity, which is the charaQteriſtic of the 
latter, while it prevents the anticipation of 
calamity, neglects at the ſame time to guard 
againſt its approach. But as of misfor- 
tune the expectation is generally more 
acutely felt than the preſence, they may be 
conſidered as more fortunate who encoun- 
ter it without being jaded with tireſome 


2 | expectation, 
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expectatĩon, than they who have looked 
forward to its attack with unceaſing anx- 
ery, who have foreſeen the deſtru ive 19 
ſue of the battle from their on puſillani- 
mity, and are ready; tb teſigu the victory 
before they engage in the conteſt. 
It may, I believe, with juſtice be ſaid, 
that every man is. in ſome degree, à fol- 
lower of one of theſe philoſophers. The 
mind of every man has a propenſity to view 
the ſceues and circumſtances of life through 
the medium of general chearfulne(s or ge- 
neral diſcontent; which propenſity is im- 
planted in ſome by nature, and in others 
generated: by habit. This produces that 
difference of conduct in different people 
under the ſame circumſtances, Thoſe dif- 
ficultics,which overwhelin the mind of oue 
with deſpondency, add vigour to the ope - 
rations of another; the ſtrokes of adverſe 
fortune which beaumb the powers of the 
ſullen and diſcontented, give an additional 
ſpring to the activity of the chearful, 
Chearfulneſs, though interrupted for a 
time by the contemplation of melancholy 
Rr or — by the appearance of 
approaching 
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approaching calamity, 1s ever fertile in ex- 
pedients for its own ſupport. Like An- 
tus, it riſes from every overthrow with 
new hopes and new powers; or, like the 
Hydra, from the deſtruction of each ſingle 
ſource of life it ſupplies two more, nor is 
it at length to be vanquiſhed but by the 
præternatural ſtrength and repeated attacks 
of Hercules himſelf. Such is the virtue of 
chearſulneſs; but the deſponding mind af - 
fords an eaſy conqueſt to adverſity. The 
weight of real misfortune is too great an 
additional burthen for him to bear who is 
already ſinking under imaginary diſtreſſes, 
whoſe mind ſeems, with fondneſs, to pre- 
ſent to him every diſadvantage of his ſitua- 
tion, and as carefully to conceal from him 
the exiſtence of his powers and Py Fe 


w_ Sm" 
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—— — 


NUMBER XN. 


Stat nominis umbra. Lucan. 


XN author encounters no difficulty ſo 
| great as that of reſtraining his pen 
within the bounds of moderation, when he 
is diſcuſſing any ſubje& which his intereſt 
or his inclination induces him to conſider 
as a favourite one. The advertiſement of 
the Peruquier, when he ſolicits our atten» 
tion to the perpetual buckle of his bob» 
majors, promiſes to cloath our bald pates 
with the auburn locks of the ever-bloome 
ing Apollo ; the quack demonſtrates to us, 
that he cures the incurable, reinſtates 


- *% * 1 
Was 
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age in the vigour of youth, and triumphs 
over Death in all his ſhapes; and an author 
claims his ſhare of abſurdity, when, exhi- 
biting in his canvas the portrait, of his pa- 
tron, he makes a Duke of Matlborough 
out of honeſt Tom Styles. 

When an author, however, ventures 
upon the public in ſearch of literary fame, 


_ unſupported by the name of ſome illuſ- 


trious perſonage, he commits as violent an 
outrage upon conſiſtency of character, as a 
knight-errant who ſhould preſume to fally 
forth in queſt of adventures uninſpired by 
the name of his miſtreſs, . The fruitg of 
the Mantuan muſe would not have ripened 
to perfection, but for the ſunſhine of Au- 
guſtus's- court. The knight of La Man- 


cha would not have ventured to aſſault the 


windmills but in the name of Dulcinea del 
Toboſo. To the author, the name of his 
patron is meat, drink, and lodging; while 
that of his miſtreſs is to the knight, his 
ſword and his ſhield, his courage and his 
defence. Such is the etiquette of chivalty 
and authorſhip, that the knight cannot be 
too extravagant in commendation of his 
princeſs: 
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Princeſs; nor can the author be too laviſh . 
of panegyric on his patron. The former 
muſt ſet danger at nought, and conſider 
his life ne 
an eye - brow; while the lattet is bound by 
all the e of bis trade to throw. 
down the gauntlet of defiance to truth, and 
generouſly uphold the reputation of ano- 
ther by the downfal of his o mm. 
As I am entitled to no privilege which 
will juſtly exempt me from acquieſeing in 
the common forms and ceremonies of an 
mt I ſhall proceed to give my readers 
ſome inſight into the character, ſituation, 
and qualities of that perſon whom fortune 
has made my patron. The .only.. jndul- 
gence I ſhall require, beyond what has 
uſually been extended to my predeceſſors, 
is, that I may be. excuſed, if I confine my 
narrative within the bounds of ſimple 
truth, neither transferring from the pages 
of hiſtory declamatory panegyrics ſuited to 
heroes of every age, order, and dimeulion ; 
nor ranſacking thoſe of morality for a cluf- 
ter of virtues which never fell to the Jot of 
any One man. Should I, however, ſtill ap- 


L 3 r 


warmth of my colouring rather to grati- 


pear to any lefs diſcerning reader as too 
partial to the virtues of my hero, I beg 
leave to aſſute him he muſt attribute the 


tude than adulation. He muſt conſider” 
what I am about to ſay rather as in ac- 
knowledgement of benefits already re- 
ceived, tlian in expectation of thoſe to 
come, ſince my patron has prevented my 
expectation, and ſecured my gratitude, by 
putting me in poſſeſſion of a liberal com- 
petence, to the benefit of myfelf and w_ 
heirs for ever, 

I know not how to acquaint my readers 
more thoroughly with the advantages of 
his perſon than by placing before them 
that paſſage of Virgil which deſcribes 
Eneas as attired by Venus, in order to 


captivate the queen of Carthage : 


. Reftitit Aneas, clarũque in luce refulſit, 
Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis, namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato Genetrix lumenque juvents 
Purpureum & lætos oculis afflarat honores. 


"2 Theſe excellent lines give ſo perfect a 


deſcription of the gentleman I am allud- 
ing to, that I never read them without 
ys their 
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er EI 
image of him. 
EK 
extended train of anceſtry, as they ate ex- 
trinſic and accidental, I ſhall not much in- 
fiſt upon; being the goods of fortune, in 
the opinion of a philoſopher they convey 
no celebrity, Yet it may not be thought 
quite foreign from my purpoſe if I obſerve, 
that the pedigree of my friend is to be de- 
duced with clearneſs from beyond that 
point where the reſearches of a Welch he» 
rald with all -his eps, from Ap Owen to 
Apollo, are overwhelmed with darkneſs 
and confuſion. Without looking far back 
into the records of remoteſt antiquity to 
trace his genealogy, I find the family 
name, with all its privileges and immuni» 
ties, uſurped by Ulyſſes, in his return from 
the deſtruction of Troy. That arch im- 
poſtor, when retiring with ſome precipi» 
tation from the cave of Polypheme, whom 
by ſtratagem be had deprived of fight, im- 
poſed upon the credulity of the giaut by 
aſſuming a name and title to which he had 
not the ſmalleſt hecowr of « right ; thus 
5 L4 ignobly 
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ignobly was he content to ſhift that ven- 
geance from himſelf which. he intended 
ſhould fall upon one whom he had never 
even ſeen. Iuſtead of degrading the name 
of my illuſtrious patron by inſerting it ĩn 
this my humble page, as is uſual with 
many dedicators, I ſhall refer my readers 
to the ninth book of Homer's' Odyfley, 
where his name and the names of all thoſe 
are fairly and opeuly ſet down, who were 
concerned iu the 2 n ow now 
mentioned, ©” l wick 
That I may ſhew the aug gerd! 
impartiality with which theſe my re- 
ſearches are conducted, and that their end 
is not ſo much to aggrandize my ſubject 
as to diſcover truth, I cannot forbear to 
note the following circumſtance; which, I 
hope, will prove an uſeful leſſon to thoſe 
genealogiſts who are careful to cram their 
parchments with earls, barons, &c. to the 
total neglect aud excluſion of thoſe un- 
fortunate ſprouts of the family who may 
have been ſtarved to death in a pariſh 
work-houſe, or hanged for -a hghway rob- 
8 From certain documents of un- 
| doubted 


' 
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doubted veracity, I learn this fact, which 
the hiſtorians of the day have one and all 
paſſed over in ſilence. In the year 4713, 
when Louis the Fourteenth was on the 
throne of France, a neceffitous chevalier 
of the ſame name with my patron, and 
from whom it appears he is lineally de- 
ſcended, ſuffered death upon the wheel, for 
offering that prince a doſe of poiſon. - I am 
at a loſs to conjecture what political-reaſon 
could induce every hiſtorian to paſs over 
this circumſtance without notice ; for it is 
not eaſy to believe they were all ignorant 
of ir. I am content, however, to Vouch 
for the truth of it, by riſqueing all my 
credit with the publick upon its authen- 
ticity. | 

I come now 5 
pliſhments which place my patron in a rank 
above all other men, whether we conſider 
his virtues as ornamental to himſelf, or 
uſeful to the publick. He has arrived at 
that pitch of human happineſs which Ho- 
race, * with his uſual accuracy, has placed 

„„ Qui fit Macznas, ut nemo quem fibl fortem 


Seu rwio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit ill, | 
Contentus vivat.“ Hor, 


beyond 
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beyond the compaſs of human abilities. 
He is content with his ſituation.“ He ſees 
all the advantages of the ſtation in which 
Providence has placed him, and ſhews his 
gratitude by making the beſt uſe of them; 
he neither envies the wiſe their knowledge, 
the rich their wealth, the powerful their 
honours, nor the happy their felicity. In 
the management of his fortune, his muni- 
ficence keeps pace with his other qualities, 
and appears as natural to him as if it were 
given him with his birth, inſtead of being 
dictated by a principle of virtue. Indeed, 
this generoſity has ever been the peculiar 
ornament of his family. Whatever ftories 
may have been circulated about the pevury 
of Rowe, which has been ſaid by ſome to 
have been the occaſion of his death; I can 
prove to a demonſtration, that he derived a 
ſufficient maintenance from the bounty of 
a gentleman, whoſe deſcendant I now ce- 
lebrate, and to whom I am under the ſame 
obligation. I could, in the ſame manner, 
_ aifiver thoſe ſtories which have been ſo 
induſtriouſly fabricated concerning the un- 


fortunate Chatterton; but I am cautious of 
42 _- "offending 
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offending the delicacy of one who cannot 
hear his own praiſes without real pain. 1 
will not, however, deny myſelf the ſatis« 
faction of giving the publick one inſtance, / 
amo g maiiy, of that generoſity which I 
have here hinted at. In the pariſh where 
I hive, there ate many poor families, Who, 
a few yeurs ago, had not a rag to cover 
them; they are now, however, ſo abun- 
dantly ſupplied with that article by the 
charity of my friend, as to be covered with 
them from head to foot, What adds a 
luſtre to theſe acts of benevolence is, that 
nobody appears to be the author of them. 
Thus he is content to perform his duty, 
—_ —_—— CT 
plauſe of his neighbours. 

Let me now mention ſome of his at- 
tainments, in which I am confident I ſhall 
not appear extravagant to any perſon. who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the ſubject 
of my commendations. In his literary 
character he combines ſuch a ſtore” of 
knowledge as, were it divided between all 
the ſcholars of the day, would furniſh an 
ample proviſion for each, and leave them 
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the ſame ſhare of celebrity which they 
now enjoy. As a poet, he has written 
more verſes than Lopez de Vega; as a ſa- 
tiriſt, he has ridiculed the vicious abſurdi - 1 
ties of mankind with more ſucceſs than 
Horace; and, as a moraliſt, he has excelled 
Johnſon. It is not a little remarkable, 
that the ſame perſon ſhould have painted 
better pictures than Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
and given better ſpecimens of his know- 
ledge in the principles of mechaniſm than 
Archimedes himſelf. But here, to uſe an 
expreſſion current among painters, ** ma- 
num de tabula,“ I ſhall deſiſt from any fur- 
ther attempts to make my portrait more 
like its original, or to ornament it with 
any further flouriſhes of the bruſh. Whe- 
ther I have been ſo fortunate as to hit off 
a likeneſs which at firſt fight | ſtrikes the 
ſpectators, or whether they are loſt. in con- 
jecture, now gueſſing that it was intended 
for this, and now for that perſon, I all 
leave them to the enjoyment of their own 
opinions, and abide; by my reſolution to 
namie the name of nobody, . U 

Ouris e ty o ech, Ourm de pus nodugrust | 
Miup ide tra rug N aa @arres error, Hom, 
NU M- 
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ATA ene ich e 
given ſuch ample ſcope to the la- 
bours of commentators, expoſitots, pay: 
gyriſts, and critics of every denomination, 
as the works of our immortal poet Shake- 
ſpeare, Still, however, the interpretation 
of many paſſages is diſputed, ſtill many 
things remain to be explained ; many of 
his beauties have miſſed their deſerved 
ſhare of praiſe ; aud many difficulties are 
found which have baffled the labours of 
criticiſm, and daunted the audacity of 
2 The genius of Shakeſpeare is 

| a ſort 
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a ſort of Proteus, now giving viſibility to 
_ immaterial agents, and now cloathing with 

ſuitable functions the whimſical creatures 
of his fancy, It one while ** breaks the 
cearments of the tomb, and at another 
calls forth its miniſters from the uninha- 
bited regions of the air ®, It now becomes 
a woman , deſtitute of every quality of her 
| ſex, yet neither irreconcileable to conſiſ- 

tency, nor ſhocking to our reaſonz and 
now a t buffoon, whoſe very abſurdities be- 
get our eſteem, and who oſtentatiouſſy 
diſplays his vices without incurring our 
hatred. In contemplating the character of 
Lear, we are alternately under the domi- 
nion of pathos and ſublimity, now exalted 

by the ſplendour of ſentiment, and now 
depreſſed e r 4c; +204 
NS. 

So verſatile are the powers of * ex- 
8 writer, that while others have 
lahoured to attain to a partial degree of 
per fect ion, he ſeems with eaſe to have 
arrived at univerſal excellence. Other dra» 
ae have exanabſted their faculties in 


"4 


* */As im thc Tempett, + Lady Macheth. 1 Tete. 
| deliueating 
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delineating a few or a limited number of 


charaQters; while he has produced all Na- 
ture upon the ſtage, and, as if ſhe were 
too ſcanty in furniſhing ſubjeQs ſor his 
muſe, has ſupplied, from his own imagi- 
nation, a progeny, which, though. Na- 


ture diſowns, we readily adopt. Others 


have ſacrificed to Thalia or Melpomene, 
and been content with the favours of one, 
while he appears to have been equally the 
favourite of the comic and the tragic muſe. 
Every quality of the human mind, in every 
extreme, has been portrayed by his pen- 
eil. In the cowardice of Parolles we ſee 
the loweſt pitch of meanneſs, and in the 
ſpirit of Hotſpur the extreme of intempe · 
rate courage. He now diverts us with the 
coxcomical pleaſantry of Jacques, and now 
exhiþits the manly graces of Harry the 
Fifth. He now ſhews the boundleſs ex - 
travagance of Timon, and now the parſi« 
monious thrift of 1 _ 
department of life has A 
1 from the ſplendid ſcenes of 


® The charaBters in the Midſummer Night' Dream, 
Puck, Moonſhine, &c. 
I Henry 
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Henry the Eighth and the ambitious Cardi- 
nal, to the mock majeſty of Jack Cade and 
his riotous followers; and all this he has 
accompliſhed with no other affiſtance than 
the book of Nature, neither, like Milton, 
transferrivg into his page the well-choſen 
beauties of Greece and Rome, nor, like Ben 
Jonſon, deforming it with  the' ill-ſorted 

patch-work of pedantic learning. From 
theſe reſources it was the fate of Shake- 
ſpeare to be excluded. Nor does this ap- 
pear an unfortunate circumſtance to thoſo 
who conſider that, had he been acquainted 
with the writings of the Stagirite, the 
flights of his muſe might have been con- 
fined by the trammels of Ariſtotelian diſ- 
cipline; and had he been converſant with 
the tragedies of Eſehylus, Sophocles, aud 
Euripides, from his preſent occaſional fimi- 
larity to thoſe poets, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve he might frequently have become a 
copyiſt where he is now original, and 
ſometimes have depended upon the labours 
of others, to anſwer thoſe purpoſes which 
are now effected | by his own os 
1 know 


14511 ; 
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I know not that it has been the profeſſed 
deſign of any editor of Shakeſpeare, in his 
journey through the volumes of his au- 
thor, to point out thoſe particular paſſages 
which bear a reſemblance to the ancients 
ſo ſtriking as to appear a cloſe imitation of 
them, and yet which are, we know, the 
ſuggeſtions of a kindred genius, thinking 
upon ſimilar ſubjects, and ſometimes un- 
avoidably betrayed into a ſimilarity of ex» 
prefliorr, Were the attention of any ſu- 
ture publiſher of his works direQted to this 
- purpoſe, it might tend to illuſtrate the 
truth of an obſervation which carries with 
it a ſeeming paradox, namely, that where 
Shakeſpeare moſt appears to profit by the 
labours of others, he there moſt proves the 
exiſtence of his own powers. I ſhall finiſh 
this paper with noticing a few of thoſe 
paſſages wherein our poet ſeems more par- 
ticularly to tread in the footſteps of the 
ancients, without derogating from his 
claims to univerſal originality. 

At the opening of the converſation 
which takes place between Hamlet and 
M Horatio, 
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Horatio, the former uttets this brief but 


comprehenſive and energetic eulogy to the 
memory of his father 


« He was a man, take him for all in all 
« ] Hall not look upon his like again.” 


So in the Trachiniæ of Sophocles, Hyl- 
lus, after having deſcribed the manner of 
his father's ſufferings, and reproached Deia- 
nira as the cauſe of them, concludes a long 
ſpeech with the ſame ſimple but powerful 


terms. 
Tartan apigey an ns Troy em- fot 
Kreamg OlIOION AAAON OTNK OYEI 
NOTE. | L. 822. 


In the firſt few lines of Hamlet's cele- 
brated ſoliloquy, which begins with the 
words © To be, or not to be,“ a reſem- 
blance may be traced to a ſpeech of Ajax, 
in which he ſeems to be debating the ſame 


point with himſelf; the paſſage, however, 


is not ſo ſtrikingly fimilar as to require 
tranſcribing, I ſhall refer the reader to 


line 475, &c. of the Ajax of So- 


phocles, When the mother of Hamlet 
2 is 
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is lamenting over the dead body of Ophe- 
lia, ſhe ſays with great feeling 


thought thy bride-bed to have deck d, ſweet 
maid, 
And not have ſtrew'd thy grave 


Thus Lucretius, to heighten the re- 
gret with which we contemplate the ſacri- 
fice of Clytemneſtra, tells us that the died 
© nubendi tempore in ipſo.“ And one of 
the Greek tragedians laments her as 
an Naureg, Pp) og, avv ptr aig. 

In the ſecond part of Henry the Sixth, 
Queen Margaret calling for her fan gives 
the Ducheſs of Glouceſter a box on the 
ear, and at the ſame time, half correcting 
herſelf, ſhe adds, „ cry you mercy, Ma- 
dam, was it you?” To which the indig- 
nant Ducheſs immediately replies, Was't 
I! yea, I it was, proud French woman.” 
this is preciſely the ſame as the Maud 
amp” which Demoſthenes contemptuouſly 
applied to King Philip, and which Horace 
has ſomewhat feebly tranſlated “ Vir Ma- 
cedo.” King Lear, in the agonies of diſ- 
treſs, with a degree of pathos which is ir- 
reſiſtible, exclaims, They ſhall not fee 

M 2 me 
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me weep.” This idea, which 1 do not 
remember to have ſeen in any of our dra- 
matiſts except Shakeſpeare, is very fre- 


_ quently expreſſed by the ancients ®. In 


the ſame ſpirit, Ajax laments that his ene- 
mies will be the witnefles of his misfor- 
tunes: w por Yihwrogy 0109 Vopr tiny apar 
L. 368. ag peg" Soph, The ſame idea 
is touched upon in a former part of this 
play . Ourzy yt ide e axle y 
L. 79. So likewiſe in the AÆdipus Co- 
loneus, yeaw; d th Zevw yirwpes Twe xtipw 
Veg Big „L. 896. 

In the Portia of Shakeſpeare, and Hot - 
ſpur's wife, the learned reader will, 1 
think, diſcover that they owe their origin 
to the ſame claſs of genius as gave birth to 
the Tecmeſſa of Sophocles. Nor does the 
character of Lady Macbeth, iu its outlines, 
bear a leſs forcible reſemblance to the 
Medea of Euripides. There is one parti- 
cular ſpeech of Lady Macbeth, which muſt 
remind every one of thoſe frequent pathe- 


tic exclamations which Euripides puts into 


. 
It has not paſſed unnoticed by Milton, who uſes it 
with great force, 
5 the 
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the mouth of his heroine; exclamations 
which force their way even through her 
ferocity of diſpoſition, and ſhew that, 
however the temper of the female mind 
may be warped by the violence of paſſion, 
it cannot entirely diveſt itſelf of that ten- 
derneſs which is its peculiar charaQeriſtic, 
Juſt at the time when Lady Macbeth ap- 
pears to have ſummoned all her courage, 
when ſhe declares that ** what had made 
them drunk had made her bold, what had 
quench'd them had given her fire,” a 
thought occurs to her, which for the mo- 
ment overpowers all her fortitude, and 
makes way for the genuine workings of 
nature. — | 


© laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs them; had he net reſerbled 
Ay father as be flept, I bad don't.” 


The whimſical compariſon of Jacques, 
in which he likens the world to a ſtage, is 
to be met with in a Greek epigram, I 
think, of Pollianus; it begins with Lueg 
wa 6 (io, of which Shakeſpeare's words are 
a literal tranſlation, «« All the world's a 


ſtage.” 
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NUMBER XVIII 


Igu yu 8% N x sl. Gr. Prov. 


T muſt appear a juſt cauſe of complaint 
to females of a reaſonable capacity, and 

a moderate ſhare of reflection, that all 
thoſe writers who have thought proper to 


become panegyriſts of their ſex have con- 


fined themſelves to the celebration of their 
perſonal accompliſhments, without deſ- 
cending to enumerate the catalogue of their 
mental ones. Moſt, indeed, of thoſe 
compoſitions which ſeem at all calculated 
to diſplay the qualifications of the fair- ſex, 
are the whinings of ſome deſpairing lover, 


or the tumultuous effuſions of ſome riotous 
bac» 
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bacchanalian. On the other hand, the 
pages of thoſe. authors, who have uni- 
formlly held the moſt diſtinguiſhed places 
in the ranks of literature, are frequently 
polluted with ſentiments tending to excite 
a contempt for female underſtanding, and- 
painting them rather as the evils of life, 
than as the ornaments and ſupport of it. 
The Greeks, ſo celebrated for having 
furniſhed the world with examples of per- 
fection in every virtue, art, or ſcience, that 
could benefit or adorn mankind, have left 
us a proof that their national policy was not 
without errors; nor their national diſpoſi- 
tion without thoſe blemiſhes, ſome of 
which charaQterize mankind, and ſome 
diſtinguiſh a particular people. The poli- 
tical ſyſtem of the Greeks extended its domis» 
nion over their women in ſo rigorous a de- 
gree, that it would be difficult to convey 
to the mind of an Engliſh reader any 
adequate idea of the abject ſtate of ſlavery 
to which they were reduced. The public 
- aſſemblies were principally confined to the 
preſence of the men; and in their own 
houſes the women ſeem to have had little 
M 4 - other 
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other employment than to execute the 
commands of their huſbands. They appear 
to have been conſidered as too trifling to 
be engaged in buſineſs, and too volatile to 
be entruſted with pleaſure : their perſonal 
attractions could derive no aſſiſtance from 
the graces, and their minds were unculti- 
vated by literature. Thus, while the. 
Greeks ſpoke (as they frequently did) 
ſlightingly, or even contemptuouſly of their 
women, cenſuring the deficiences of their 
underſtanding, or ridiculing the limited 
ſtrength of their intellectual faculties, 
they ought to have remembered that they 
themſelves created the darkneſs where 
they regretted the abſence of light, 
and carefully monopolized all thoſe ad- 
vantages which they complained others 
were not poſſeſſed of. For the education 
of the Grecian women, it does not appear 
that any other proviſion was made, than 
ſuch as might reconcile them to their 
miſerable condition, by employiug them 
in the works of the loom. The young 
men were at the ſame time bleſſed with 
every advantage that the ſtudy of arts ot 
18170 arms 
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arras could give them: every hour in the 
day brought a different train of diſciples to 
the ſchool of a different maſter ; they left 
the exerciſe of the gymnaſium to hear phi- 
loſophy in the portico of the Stoics ; they 
quitted the manly tumults of the diſcus, 
the wreſtling-match, and the race, to con- 
verſe with wiſdom in the groves of Acade- 
mus. The Greek poets have been particu» 
larly attentive, throughout all their works; 
to remark to us the inferiority of their 
women, reproaching them with ignorance 
whom they prevented from being wiſe, 
and ridiculing the narrowneſs of their ca- 
pacities, which were confined within li- 
mits preſcribed by thoſe who ridiculed 
them. From this confinement chance 
ſeems to have emancipated a few, and 
the uncontroulable powers of genius a few 
more. The philoſopher ſometimes im- 
parted knowledge to his family, and na- 
ture ſometimes aſſerted the independence 
of her rights in giving birth to the Poeteſs, 
A few inſtances of this fort are faithfully 
treaſured up in their hiſtories, where they 
appear to be conſidered as curioſities vas 
4 luable 
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luable from their ſcarcity rather than a 


excellence. 


The diſpoſition of Euripides, we are told, 
was ſoured by a ſucceſſion of fcolding 
wives, upon whom he has thought proper 
to revenge himſelf by condemning the whole 
ſex. Every page of his works contains 
ſome ſentiment which inſinuates the 
weakneſs of their underſtandings or the 
ſtrength of their paſſions; and he ſeems to 


have written his play of Medea, in a great 


meaſure, with intent to ſhew vs to what 
piteh of extravagance the female mind is 
capable of being tranſported by Wo violence 
of paſſion. 


« Furens quid fœmina poſſit l“ 


The crime of Euripides is, however, by 
no means ſingular : the ſame accuſation as 
is here brought againſt him may be ex- 
tended, with nearly the ſame juſtice, to the 


other Poets of the Greeks, AÆEſchylus 


ſometimes deſcended from his ſublimity 3 
and Sophocles ſometimes forgot his ten- 
derneſs z either to gratify. the prejudices 

of 
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of their country men, or perhaps in confor- 
mity to thoſe erroneous opinions of their 
own, which were produced by their mode of 
education, and confirmed by their national 
habits, 
The farcaſms of Ariſtophanes will not 
be much complained of, as the cenſures of 
an evil tongue are the uſual tributes re · 
ceived by every ſpecies of excellence; but 
the pages of the elegant-minded Menan- 
der, if ſubmitted to the inſpection of a 
jury of matrons, would, I believe, be con- 
ſidered, equally with thoſe of Euripides, as 
libellous and defamatory, Were it not 
proved gp us by undoubted authority, it 
would be difficult to believe that the fol- 
lowing ſentiment could have proceeded 
from the pen of an author, who ſhone 
without .a rival among the Greeks, and 
was conſidered as the model of excellence 
by the Romans. Menander, ſpeaking of 
woman, has theſe words, 


org! Tt 
Avyotboy em aur waulsg. bor” tug u 
Toy exprra terry Grpariore e 
„ This 
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« This good is in woman; ſhe produces children; 


„ and, if her huſband be fick, ſhe nurſes him 


40 carefully.“ 


This celebrated writer does not, like 
moſt of his countrymen, pour groſs and 
licentious abuſe upon the other ſex; but 
inſults them with inſinuations little leſs 
miſchievous than the moſt open and de- 
clared attack. Inſtead of cenſuring, as 


ſome poets have preſumed, the garrulity 


of women, he recommends to them the 
ornaments of filence. 


Ovye]ne enryoyo; xv . ð̃ Metis = 
Aua tu c M4 Got e auVTNgG ν. 


« The marriageable nymph, though ſhe ſhould 


not ſpeak at all, would by her ſilence moſt de- 


« clare her own praiſe.” 


This reminds us of the ſurly reproof 
with which Ajax filences the anxious and 
affectionate enquiries of a wife ; *yuras u 
0 X0T pov * q ον pegel. « Silence 1s the orua- 
ment of women.” Soph. When the com- 


poſitions of their beſt poets teemed with 
ſcur- 
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ſcurrilities of this nature, it is not ſur- 
priſing that their inferior bards ſhould have 
fallen into ſimilar improprieties, It is not 
unuſual to admire excellence, and copy de- 
formity. 

He who reads the , of Simonides, 
cannot but notice that that author has writ» 
ten above an hundred lines of the groſſeſt 
abuſe againſt women, and about a dozen 
of frigid compliment, The dull catalogue 
of Apothegms from Philemon the Syracu- 
ſian, the ſentiments of Naumachius, and 
the compariſons of Phocyllides, are in- 
tended to inform us that women are an 
interior order of beings ; to infiſt upon the 
neceſſity of their implicit obedience ; and 
ro demonſtrate that the qualities of theit 
compoſition are below human nature. 

But of this offenſive article in the policy 
of the Greeks enough has been ſaid, nor 
could any thing give them the ſmalleſt 
claim to our forgiveneſs, but their being 
in all other reſpects, whether we conſider 
the perfection of their arts and ſciences, 
the ſtate of their literature, or the proofs 


of 
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of their national courage, the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed people in the world, 

The conſtitution of the Roman ſtate 
was calculated to diſplay their women to 
much greater advantage. They were 
neither haraſſed with invectives by their 
writers, nor deſpoiled of their juſt privi- 
leges by their politicians: while they con- 
tinued virtuous, they were ſure of being 
received with honour by the publick, and 
attended to with reſpet in their own 
houſes. It was fo far from being the cuſ- 
tom of their nation to calumniate the ſex, 
that I at preſent recolle& but. one inſtance 
wherein a poet has thought proper to 
indulge himſelf in licentious ſatire againſt 
them. Among the fragments of Publius 
Syrus, we find, Aut amat aut odit mu- 
4% lier,” „A woman has no moderation, 
« ſhe either loves or hates.“ and «4 Mulier, 
« quum ſola cogitat, male cogitat. « A 
« woman; when ſhe thinks alone, thinks 
« evil.” While their ſyſtem of policy ſo 
_ differed in this particular from that of the 
Greeks, it could ſcarcely fail of producing 


different effects. The Roman hiſtory fur- 
niſhes 
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niſhes many inſtances of the magnanimity, 
politeneſs, and literature, of their women; 
to whom the republick was firſt indebted 
for the preſervation of its capitol, and 
afterwards for the perfection of its lan- 
guage. By the interpoſition of Valeria and 
Volumnia, they were reſcued from that 
deſtruction into which the ingratitude of 
their citizens had betrayed them by the 
baniſhmeut of Coriolanus ; and Cicero ac- 
knowledges, that he owes the poliſh of his 
language to his intercourſe with the females 
of a noble Roman family, Thus the Gre- 
cian and Roman ladies have made a figure 
in hiſtory, according as their own accom» 
pliſhments challenged celebrity, or the 
cuſtoms of their country gave thera rank 
and precedence, Among the Greeks we 
_ find that one woman excelled in philo- 
ſophy, another in poetry, and a third in 
politicks; but the general body of that ſex 
is no otherwiſe noticed by their writers, 
than to inſult the dependence of their fitua» 
tions, or to expoſe the failings of their 
minds. With the Roman ladies it was 
very different: the laws of their country 
ſecured 
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ſecured to them the poſſeſſion of juſt privi- 
leges, to which the Grecian women were 
ſtrangers ; they were protected by the de- 
crees of their legiſlature, inſtead of being 
oppreſſed by its injuſtice ; they were com- 
plimented by the gallantry of their poets, 
inſtead of being inſulted by their petulance; 
they were mentioned with reſpe& by their 
hiſtorians, inſtead of being paſſed over with 
neglectful filence, or perſecuted with op- 
probrious calumnies. 
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which the Cirecian women laboured, 
or at leaſt thaſe women who ought to 
have ornamented the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate of Greece, Athens. The Spartans, 
indeed, purſued a different plan of educa» 


cation: they granted a licence to their wo- 


men, as extenſive as the confinement im- 
poſed by Athenian huſbands was rigorous. 
While the ſtates of Athens and Sparta thus 
differed in that branch of government 
which affected their women, their dif- 
ference was found to be not ſo much a diſ- 
tinction between right and wrong, as an 
oppoſition of errors: the Athenians pur- 

N ſued 


UCH were the diſadvantages under 
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ſued one extreme, and the Spartans an- 
other, equally wandering from the point 
of propriety, and alike deſtructive in theic 
conſequences, The Athenian women 
ſeem to have been marked by cold and re- 
ſerved diſpoſitions, ſcanty accompliſhments, 
and narrow minds ; and theſe, indeed, are 
the natural effects of that habitual ſuſpicion 
by which they were watched, that cloud 
of ignorance in which they were ſo care- 
fully enveloped, and the confinement to 
which they were condemned. From the 
teſtimony of Ariſtophanes we learn, that 
huſbands were accuſtomed to enſure the 
fidelity of their wives, by keeping maſtiffs, 
and ſetting up ſcarecrows, to EEE 
n ſuitors: 


& Tay —— 1 
E'ÞporliSorg e iy oy nou poxhins = 
Tigurreig nag, % weer Meder | 
TerÞvo: Agbs Tos N tuo,” 


But Pt OS ag omg: 

Make uſe of maſtiffs, goblins, any — 

That may adulterers ſtight. 
I And 
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And, in a paſſage of Menander, a married 
woman is cenſured for tranſgrefling the 
the threſhold of the hall door. Of Athe- 
nian deſpotiſm, ſome of their words will 
convey a pretty clear idea. To ſignify a 
wife they uſed the word Sapay, the literal 
meaning of which is a captive taken in war, 
When adivorce took place, the huſband was 
ſaid evroreemry to diſmiſo, the wife a 
to leave. Their proverbs, which ate 
without number, infiſt upon the duty of 
wives to ſtay at home; and the artiſt Phi · 
dias invented an emblem to inculcate the 
ſame leflon, repreſenting Venus ſtanding 
upon a tortoiſe, which carries its houſe 
upon its back “. 
The ſmall number of the Athenian wo · 
men, who ate at all celebrated for their 
literary accompliſhments, are generally in 
an equal degree diſtinguiſhed by the de- 


For a more accurate and ample account of the Greek 
cuitoms, the reader is referred to Potter's Antiquitics of 
Greece, from which the obſervations of the laſt page are id 
o great meaſure taken. 


N 2 pravity 
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pravity of their morals. Leſt, however, 
it ſhould appear that learning produced a 
relaxation of morality, we muſt remember 
that they were licentious before they be- 
came learned, and addicted themſelves to 
literature, that they might have a more 
powerful ſway over the affections of the 
other ſex. Thus the female allurements, 
which are ſupplied by the culture of the 
mind, were confined to thoſe whoſe fitua- 
tion in life gave them little reſpectability, 
and only by them were cultivated in order 
to deck vice in more bewitching attire. 

- Widely different from this was the ſpirit 
of the Spartan women: inſtead of aſſum- 
ing a coldneſs and reſerve, they ſhook off 
the  incumbrances of decorum ; and, as 
the laws of Lycurgus preſcribed, they ſet 
themſelves deliberately to ſtir up thoſe 
paſhons which other lawgivers endeavour 
to overcome, to gratify thoſe inclinations 
which other laws are calculated to reſtrain. 
Inſtead of ſcanty accompliſhments, and nar- 
row minds, it was part of their duty to in- 


flame the minds of their youth by the dance 
and the ſong, and to excite a military 
ardour in them by precepts inſtilling a 

contempt 
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contempt of death, and thirſt for military 
glory. The Spartan mother was well fa- 
tisfied to purchaſe the honour of the family, 
or the benefit of her country, by the death 
of her ſon, which ſhe preferred to his dif- 
honourably prolonging his life : ſhe was 
equally ready to welcome with praiſes and 
honours the return of the ſoldier who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in battle, or to haraſs 
with unremitted perſecution that life which 
had been preſerved: by cowardice. They 
had thus a double tie upou the good beha» 
viour of their foldiery, who were in- 
ſpired with courage in hopes of having 
their praiſes ſung by the women ; and 
leſs afraid to meet with death in the 
field, than the fury.of a female mob at 
home. Women, who could contribute 
thus much to the preſervation of a ſtate 
which exiſted by its warlike operation, and 
who could thus ſacrifice their natural feel- 
ings to their zeal for the honour of their 
country, cannot juſtly be ſaid to have had 
ſcanty accompliſhments or narrow minds. 
They may with more propriety be deſcribed, 
as I believe the Greeks deſcribe the furies, 
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0:Cuger abel. Nagtran, full of the 


terrible graces.” 
From contemplating the ladies of anti- 

quity, aud the rank they maintained in the 
different ſtates of Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome, it would prove a. good ſubject of 
amuſement to contraſt with the rigid dif- 
cipline exerciſed upon the Athenian ladies, 
the indulgences allowed to our own ; with 
their ſlender accompliſhments, our general 
female information ; to confront the inde» 
corous levities of the Spartan women with 
the decencies aud the virtues obſerved at 
home; aud the ceremonicus reſpect ob- 
tained by the Roman matrons, with the 
leſs formal compliments which fatisfy 0 
ladies of Great Britain. | 


% 
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HE moſt accompliſhed among the 

Athenian women, concerning whom 
we. have any certain and particular infor- 
tion, was Lamia the Courtezan, With a 
mind elegant, voluptuous, capricious, and 
extravagant, ſhe became, after experienc- 
ing the viciflitudes of fortune, not un- 
uſually incidental to her proſeſſion, the 
favourite miſtreſs of the ſoldier De- 
metrius, who, from his ſkill in the art 
of war, his bravery, and his fueceſs, 
was ſurnamed Poliorcetes, or the beſieger 
of cities. The attachment of Demetrius, 
and the uſe ſhe was diſpoſed to make of 


his generofity towards her, may be gueſſed 
N 4 at 


at by a letter, which is preſerved among 
the epiſtles of Alcphron the Rhetorician, 
addreſſed by Lamia to Demetrius. A 
tranſlation of this letter I ſhall introduce, 
ſerving that, except Alciphron, there isno 
Greek author equally ancient and authentic 
from whom we can procure any minute 
and intereſting detail of particulars rela- 
tive to the cuſtoms, manners, and diſpoſi- 
tions, of his countrymen. 


LAMIA to DEMETRIUS. 


If I take an unbecoming liberty, my 
Jord, .you muſt blame yourſelf, You, who 
are a King, permit a courtezan to write to 
you, and do not diſdain to receive her let- 
ters, who is herſelf wholly yours, Indeed, 
my ſovereign, when I ſee you in the field, 
when I hear you in the midſt of your 
guards, ſurrounded by foreign miniſters, 
and the inſignia of your ſplendid rank, I 
ſwear by Venus I tremble with agitation 

and alarm: I turn from you as from the 
| Sun, at which I am unable to gaze; then 
you are indeed the great, the mighty, the 

terrible, 
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terrible, Demetrius, the ſtormer of caſtles 
and of cities: awed by the ſeverity” of 
your aſpect, I diſtruſt on ſuch occaſions tho 
reality of our preſent connection ; I WIC 
per to myſelf, Lamia, is this the man W- 
paſſes with you many a long hour of de- 
light and love? in whoſe preſence you con- 
ſome the feſtive night with the ſong and the 
dance? Can this be he who writes to you, 
and prefers you to the voluptuous Gna- 
thena?” Then again I am filent, and can 
only indulge the ſecret wiſh of ſeeing you 
at my apartments, When that delightful 
moment arrives, when you preſs me with 
tranſport to your boſom, how oppoſite" is 
the tenor of my ſentiments! I cannot then 
forbear exclaiming, * Is this the mighty 
warrior, at whoſe frown Macedonia, and 
Greece, and Thrace, tremble! By the 
powers of Love, he ſhall find, that nothing 
can avail him againſt the influence of my 
charms and melody . Three days hence, 
my Lord, I entreat your company at a 


* Amongſt other various accompliſhments, Lamea was 
celebrated for ber muſical talents. N 


banquet 3 


banquet z it is the time appointed for tho 
ſolemnities which I annually perform in 
honour of Venus; it is my with and care 
that every ſucceeding feſtival ſurpaſs the 
preceding, I promiſe you delicious en- 
tettainment, and every thing conſiſtent 
with the honourable occaſion: the means 
al doing this you will have the goodneſs to 
ſupply. Vou muſt do me the juſtice to 
acknowledge, that, ſince the ſacred moment 
of our connection, I have never abuſed: 
vaur confidence, although you have never 
placed any reſtrictions on my conduct. 
No, my Lord, Lamia will never follow 
the example of ber profeſſion ; you ſhall 
never accuſe me of falſhood ; though, to be 
ingenuous, the fear of your diſpleaſure, 
ſince your pattiality for me has been 
publickly avowed, releaſes me from the 
umportunity af lovers. Love, my King, 
is alike rapid in his approach and his de- 
parture. The lover who expects is 
winged with defice; while he, from whom 
enjoyment has taken away expectation, is 
accuſtomed to drop his wing, It is there- 
fore common with females of our profeſ- 
CO fion 
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ſion artfully to defer the gratification of their. 
loyers' wiſhes. By theſe means they bind. 
them more cloſely iu their chains. Far be 
it from me to think of praftifing ſuch arts. 
upon Demetiivs, your character and rank 
inſpire too proſound a veveration : but a 
courtezan, with a view of keeping alive 
that paſſion which would otherwiſe ſo ſoon 
decay, mult aſten have recourſe to artifice. 
times the appears in ſpleudour, gives pub» 
lic entertainments, By theſe means her 
admirer, conſtantly fearing ſome new in» 
terruption to his hopes, is made an caſy 
victim of her power, and kept in continual 
ſolicitude. With others I, my Lord, aaghe | 
myſelf practiſe theſe or ſimilar artifices z 
but to you, wha fo diftagwſh me by your 
affeftion, who ſeem proud of my favours, 
and prefer me to every other miſtreſs, by 
the beloved muſes I ſwear, I could not 
ſuſtain ſuch deceit, ar baſe ingratitude ; 
nor would the loſs of influence, ar of life 
itſelf, affect me, ſhould I by ſuffering be» 
come the iuftrument of yaur happineſs, 
42 
. w 
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will not be confined to the houſe of Therĩ- 
pis, where it will be celebrated; it will be 
univerſilly notorious, it will be talked of 


in Athens, and circulated through Greece. 


The Lacedæmonians in particular, hateful 
as they are, and marked by their hypocriſy, 
will make their mountains and” ſolitary 
caverns reſound with the pretended infamy 
of my convivial feſtival ; they will quote 
the ſeverity of their Lycurgus, in oppoſi- 
ſition to your more poliſhed manners : but 


peace be with them, my Lord. Do you 
remember the appointed day: chooſe your 


own hour, and that ſhall be the beſt which 
you fix upon. —Farewell.” 
The above tranſlation from Alciphron J 


copied from the comman-place-book of a 


friend, with his permiſſion. Of the enter- 
taining author I ſhall forbear to ſay any 
more: they who are diſpoſfd from this ſpe- 
cimen to wiſh for any farther acquaintance 
with them, will have an opportunity of exam- 
ining his merits, as he will ſoon be intro- 


duced to them in a complete Engliſh dreſs, 


In order, however, to illuſtrate an obſer- 
vation which I before made, that thoſe 
ladies 
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ladies among the Greeks, who were | moſt 

diſtinguiſhed for their eloquence, | were, 
for the moſt part, of the ſame claſs with 
Lamia, I ſhall ſubjoin, for the fake of the 
contraſt, two other epiſtles from Alciphron, 
one of which is addreſſed by an imperious 
huſband to his wife, complaining of her 
inclination to gadding ; the other from an 
homely ſpouſe to her huſband, reproach- 
ing bim with inconſtancy, 


CymoTHUs to his Wirz TxiToONs. 


« As much as the ſea differs from dry land, 
ſo much do we fiſhermen differ from thoſe 
who live in towns and villages: they, indeed, 
ſtaying at home, conduct the affairs of the 
ſtate ; or, employed in agriculture, attend 
to the fruits of the earth for their ſubſiſt - 
ence ; but to us, who live upon the water, 
the land is death, as it is to the fiſh, who 
are unable to breathe, What is come to 
you, Wife, that, quite deſerting the ſea- 
ſhore, you go ſo often to the city,celebrat- 
ing with thoſe extravagant Athenian wo- 
men the riotous and bacchanalian feſtivals! 
This is no mark of prudence or integrity 
Nht to this end did your father in Ægina, 


where 
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where you were brought up and educated, 

give you to be initiated by me in the miſ 
teries of wedlock. If you are attached to 
the city, fare you well, go about your buſi- 
neſs ; if, chooſing with more judgement, 
you can find pleaſure in what the fea 
affords, return to your huſband ; but let 
there be a long forgetfulneſs of all 
thoſe ſedueing fights which the city ex- 
hibited.“ 


Pa Nork to her Huss AND EuTauBuLus. 


« You married me, oh Euthubulus, 
not a low woman, nor without rank, but 
ſprung from honourable parentage, 80ſ⸗ 
thenes was my father, and Damophyle my 
mother, who, mak ing me their heir, united 
me in marriage for the produce of lawful 
children; but you, with your eye eafily 
caught by this object and dy that, are 
given up to every illicit amour, neglecting 
your u ifo and your children, You ate the 
follower of Galene, the da»ghter of Theſ 
ſahon, whom, to the miſchief © of her 


"OP the Pyiau has admitted as am i- 
buabitant. 
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habitant. There the youth from the ſea 
come to ſup with her, this bringing one 
preſent, and that another, all of which ſhe 
But you, outbidding theſe vulgar ſea- pre- 
ſents, ſcorn to bring and preſent to her 
your vile fiſh ; but, like a more experi- 
enced ſuitor, one who has been ſometime 
married, and the father of children not 
very young, ambitious to clear the way of 
all rivals, fend her the works of the Mi- 
leſian loom, Sicilian gowns, and moreover 
money. Deſiſt however from theſe mad 
purſuits, or know that I will return to my 
father : he will not treat me thus neglect- 
fully : but puniſh your baſeneſs by the in- 
terceſſiou. of the law.“ | 
_ The elegance which characterizes the 
epiſtle of the Courtezan Lamia forms a 
pretty ſtrong contraſt to the * hameſpun 
blumneſs, and Billingſgate reproaches, wit 
which. Cymothus attacks his wife, and 
Panope her huſband. But to a cultivated 
mind the ladies of that profeſſion, as I 
before oblerved, truſted in no ſmall degree 
for their ſucceſs. How extraordinary 

then 
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then does it appear, that they, who found 
irreſiſtible charms in the accompliſhments 
of their miſtreſſes, ſhould carefully exclude 
thoſe accompliſhments from their wives and 
daughters. 

The Athenian wives, however, with all 
their coldneſs and reſerve, had a taſte for 
diffipation, which they gratified when- 
ever they could eſcape the vigilance of 
their huſbands : they put on | their 
maſks, and went to the public ſhews; 
they ſpent their money freely; they painted 
their faces; and never ſuffered one oppor- 
tunity, among the few which came in 
their way, to paſs by, without availing 
themſelves of it, to the indulgence of their 
inclinations. Theocritus, ' among others, 
has given us an inſtance of a wife ſtealing 
from the obſervation of her huſband to a 
public exhibition; and, from a letter pre- 
ſerved by Alciphron of a jealous and im- 
perious huſband to his wife, we may gueſs 
at their other accompliſhments : «* Woman,” 
ſays he, you are not in your ſound mind; 

you vie in luxury with the extravagant 

3 Athe- 
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Athenian wives, with their artificial faces 
and difſolute morals; they who ſmear 
their cheeks with fucus and ceruſe, and 
pæderote beyond the daubings of the com- 
mon painters, You, if you are wiſe, will 
be ſatisfied with the purity of complexion 
which can be procured from ſoap and 
water.“ 
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NUMBER XXL 


MONG the Greeks, how pleaſant 
muſt thoſe matrimonial connections 
have proved, 'in which the huſband de- 
pended only upon his own vigilance, to 
ſecure the fidelity of his wife ; and ſhe, in 
her turn, truſted only to her ſuperior cun- 
ning to obtain a little enjoyment, by lulling 
aſleep his ſuſpicions, and outwitting hig 
watchfulnefs. Let us ſuppoſe for a mo- 
ment this ſyſtematical abſurdity transferred 
from Athens to Britain, A young man 
has no ſooner led home his bride, than he 
informs her that Phidias's emblem of fe- 
male excellence is the object ſhe is always 
to bear in mind; that he married her in 
order to provide himſelf with a ſuperin- 
tendant of his domeſtic concerns; and that 
he 
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he expects the will confine herſelf to her 
own houſe, neither idling away her time 
in gadding about the ſtreets, nor diſhpating 
his fortune in continual attendance at places 
of public reſort. As there may be ſome . 
women who at the time of their marriage 
are poſſeſſed by one inclination only, whictr 
is to pleaſe their huſbands; ſo there may be 
ſome to whom theſe injunctions may not 
appear altogether inſupportable. The new- 
made wife is perhaps led by her fondneſs 
to imagine, that the warmth of her huſ- 
band's affection makes him infiſt upon her 
ſtaying always at home, being always pre- 
ſent with him ; or that in approbation of 
her prudence he commits to her the ma+ 
nagement of his domeſtic concerns ; while 
ſhe readily ſacrifices her fondneſs for public 
admiration to his plans of ceconomy. A 
ſhort time however gives a new turn to her 
ſentiments, By other parts of her hu{- 
band's condu ſhe has diſcovered that he 
confined her at home, not becauſe he was 
ſo particularly attached to her company, 
but leſt by viſiting ſhe ſhould form attach- 


mente of her own; that he engaged her 
O 2 attention 
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attention in houſhold affairs, not becauſe 
he thought her the moſt prudent of women, 
but becauſe he dreaded the wanderings of 
a mind unemployed on ſome particular 
object; that he prohibited her appearance 
at public aſſemblies, not becauſe his fortune 
made ſuch a prohibition neceſſary, but 
becauſe he was afraid to entruſt her with 
the management of her own perſon. The 
indignation which ſuch a diſcovery natu- 
rally muſt excite may be eaſily conceived. 
A wife in this predicament is overwhelmed 
with diſtreſs; complaint - brings her but 
ſmall relief, reproaches are equally vain, 
and ſufferance is ſomewhat irkſome. Tired 
of bearing evils, to which patience brings 
neither alleviation nor remedy ; thinking 
it an hardſhip to be loaded with the ſuſpi- 
cion of crimes, without partaking of their 
enjoyment, ſhe is now criminal where ſhe 
was only before ſuſpected, and, having 
married with the hopes of rendering her- 
ſelf agreeable to the man ſhe loved, is now 
totally occupied in machinations to deceive 
him. How far ſhe is likely to effect her 
purpoſes, I leave thoſe to determine who 
| | are 
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are more able than myſelf to eſtimate the 
balance of power between the contending 
parties, between the ſuſpicions of a jealous- 
pated huſband and the contrivances of 
female wit, 

Such inconvenience and diſtreſs as is 
here complained of muſt naturally ſpring 
from that erroneous policy which diſtin- 
guiſhed the Athenian matrimonial laws; 
where an undivided power was lodged in 
the hands of the huſband, and the wife was 
frequently degraded to the rank of a me- 
nial ſervant, The Romans, with the higheſt 
reſpect for the honourable ſtate of matri- 
mony, and a veneration for the other ſex, 
which peculiarly marked that gallant 
people, encouraged their men to take 
wives, by impoſing a fine upon bachelor- 
hood, and proteQed their women from the 
deſpotiſm of an huſband by expreſs laws 
which exempted a wife from performing 
any ſervile office except ſuch as related to 
ſpinning. This law took place at a period 
as early as the days of Romulus, who rati- 
fied it immediately after that irregular 
proceeding which united the Sabines with 
| O 3 the 
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the Romans, The ſame lawgiver likewiſe 
made it neceſſary for any one who put 
away his wife, though for her miſconduct, 
to give up for her ſupport half his cſtate; 
ſo attentive were they to allow them ample 
privileges, even where their conduct ſeemed 
rather to provoke ſeverity ! Such hows 
ever was the efficacy of their regulations, 
that no inſtance occurs wherein a ſeparation 
took place between man and wife till near 
ſix hundred years from the building of the 
city. The Romans carried their regard 
for matrimony to ſuch a pitch, that a law 
once paſſed by which all perſons of full 
age were compelled to marry ; by the Pop- 
 pean inſtitutes the magiſtrates “ took pre · 
cedence according to the number of their 
children; a married man before a bachelor; 
in electious thoſe candidates were preferred 
who had the moſt numerous offspring ; 
and any perſon might become a candidate 
even before he was of age, if he had as 
many children as he wanted years to be 
capable of bearing ſuch a dignity, Un- 
married perſons, in the mean time, were 


* Kennet, 


* 


| incapable 
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incapable of receiving any legacy or inhe- 
ritance by will. This indeed gave riſe to 
ſome abuſes, tempting men to marry for 
the ſake of being entitled to hold an eſtate, 
inſtead of from purer priuciples. Though 
amongſt the Roman women a Clodia, a 
Meſſalina, or a Julia, now and then ap- 
peared, yet ſuch examples are not often to 
be met with in their hiſtory; while it 
would be an caſy taſk to furniſh a volume 
with inſtances of their virtues from the 
magnanimity of Clælia, who ſwam acroſs 
the Tyber, amidſt the darts of her enemies, 
to that of A-ria, who ſhew'd her lingering 
huſband the way to death. In the article 
of female education the Romans appear to 
have been rather formal as to outward ac - 
compliſhnents,hough in the cultivation 
of the mind every requiſite attention was 
paid to them. Juſt before the ſecond Punic 
war, when the virtue of Rome was ſup» 
- poſed to be refined to its higheſt ſtate of 

_ purity, we are told by their hiſtorians that 
it was cuſtomary for their women to dance 


and to ſing ; that the ſons of the nobility 
attended te daucing- ſchool; that eveu 
| 904 married 
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married women thought it no impeach- 
ment of their characters to exerciſe them - 
ſelves in the practice of this ſeience, pro- 
vided they did not attain to any high de- 
gree of perfection in it; nay, it it is even 
added (ſhocking to relate, ſays Macrobius,) 
that unmarried girls were taught to dance, 
Scipio Africanus having heard that dancing 
was conſidered as a part of the Roman 
education, unable to credit ſuch a report, 
reſolved to be convinced of its truth or 
falſhood, and for that purpoſe went him- 
ſelf to a dancing-ſchool, where, to his great 
ſurprize and indignation, he caught the 
ſon of a nobleman in the fact of dancing a 
horupipe. Scipio by his influence, and by 
his attention to the good morals of his 
countrymen, put a ſtop te Vis practice, and 
the occupation of a dancing-maſter became 
as unneceſſary at Rome as that of an 
hangman would be at Pelew, The forma- 
lity of Roman diſcipline in this particular 
will be excuſed, when it is remembered 
that the Roman dance by no means partook 
of that elegance or modeſty by which moſt 
of the preſent European dances are cha- 


racterized. 
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racterized. If the Roman women were 
thus denied the attractive powers derived 
from the ſciences of dancing and finging, 
yet ſome compenſation was made them in 
the general information imparted to them 
by their inſtructors, and the general ten- 
dency of their education, which enabled 
them to preſerve their influence by pre- 
ſerving their virtues. * When I hear 
Lelia ſpeaking (ſays Cicero), I fancy I hear 
Plautus or Nævius.“ From many other 
parts of Cicero's works, from Pliny, and a 
great variety of their authors, we may 
collect, that literary acquiſitions and an 
improved underſtanding were conſidered 
among the Romans as female ornaments, 


ſecond only to virtue and good ſenſe, © 


NU M- 
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NUMBER XXII 


-KepStgov-ev Gone jay den Conte 
Ascavi. Prom, vixcr. 385. 


It is of the greateſt advantage to the wiſe man to 
lay afide the pomp of wiſdom. 


NE of the firſt leſſons which human 
wiſdom teaches her diſciples, is to 
bear the advantages of knowledge with 
moderation : nor does any thing in a much 
greater degree enhance our eſteem for an 
art- or a ſcience, than a modeſt deport- 
ment, and ſimple carriage, in its ſkilful 
profeſſors. To this poſition our paſſions 
are perhaps more active in ſubſcribing than 
our underſtanding ; but, however ſucceſs- 
| fully 
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fully it may be combated by the judgement, 
it cannot be overcome but by the ſacrifice 
of ſuch ſentiments as it would be hazard» 
ous to part with, Truth indeed loſes none 


ol its importance, though I believe it does 


ſome of its followers, from the impecious 
air and dictatorial tone of its teachers ; for 
the acdour of purſuit is frequently damped 
among its diſciples, who are willing to 
forego the advantages of the lefſon rather 
than cucounter the pride of the preceptor. 
If it be allowed without contradiction, that 
virtue is aſſiſted by appearances, aud enjoys 
more influence as it is more highly orna» 
mented, it may, I think, be ſaid, without 
derogating from the dignity of wiſdom, 
that ſhe derives additional charms from the 
. ornaments of humility and condeſcenſſon. 
To be always inveſted with the formalities 
of wiſdom, it is natural to ſuppoſe, muſt 
be tedious to the wearer, and is certainly 
diſguſting to the ſpectator ; and we are 
inclined to conclude, that he who never 
lays aſide ſuch incumbrances has little 
elſe to depend upon for the maintenance of 
his reputation, and the ſupport of his rank. 

There 
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There is an air of dignity highly becoming 
the philoſopher, when he is delivering the 
precepts of inſtruction; but let it be ob- 
ſerved that this dignity conſiſts not in the 
nauſeous egotiſms of the orator, but in the 
importance of his information, not in a 
contempt for the opinion of others, but a 
ſimplicity of manner, which is unaſſum- 
ing though decided, and firm though at- 
tended with modeſty. Who can liften 
with any common degree of patience to 
the harangues of any one who accompanies 
his information with a panegyric upon his 
own capacity, who. celebrates his own 
knowledge by deſcanting on the ignorance 
of others, and uſes the meaneſt artifices to 
draw that attention upon himſelf which is 
perhaps due to the ſubject of his reſearches? 
Some people will indeed accept of the in- 
formation which 1s offered to them, while 
they are diſguſted with the vehicle which 
conveys it; but many others, whoſe 
_ prejudices are not quite ſo ſubmiſſive to 
their reaſon, will diſdainſully turn from 
what is ſo ungracioufly placed before them, 
and in one haſty ſentence of condemnation 

involve 
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involve at once the teacher and his doc- 
trine. Another argument, the conſidera- 
tion of which might reaſonably be expected 
to deter the man of learnivg from the in- 
dulgence of pride, is, that it diveſts his 
ſcience of all its ornaments, and ſtrips 
from it moſt of its advantages. Ignorant 
people become reconciled to their defi» 
ciences, upon contemplating the abſurdities 
into which the profeſſors of knowledge are 
betrayed; and are deterred from the pur» 
ſuit of an object, whoſe attainment brings 
with it inconveniences from which they 
are exempt. It may be objeRed, that the 
opinions of ignorance upon ſuch a ſubject 
demand but little of our attention; yet let 
him who ſo objects remember, that to 
check in ignorance the deſire of knowledge, 
is to rob wiſdom of the beſt privilege it 
enjoys, that of being communicated to 
thoſe who want its aſſiſtance. The iguo- 
rance of people in general is frequently the 
topick upon which men, diſtinguiſhed by 
their talents or their acquiſitions, think, 
proper to exhauſt the ſhafts of ridicule, or 
diſgorge the overflowings of ſpleen. They 

profeſs 


| 
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profeſs to deride the criticiſms of the many, 

to receive their cenſures and their com- 
mendations with equal complacency, nei- 
ther excited to reſentment by the former, 
nor ſoothed to pleaſure by the latter. Very 
inconſiſtent, however, is the conduct of 
the ſame perſons where they become the 
avowed candidates for literary reputation; 
they can then diſcover that to the multitude 
they are to look as the ſource of honour, 
chat however flattering may be the teſti- 
monies of the ſelect few, yet, as the domi- 
nion of ignorance is pretty extenſive, the 
3 of approbation, collected only from 
the tribute of the learned, is much too 
ſcanty to gratify the voracious appetite of 
the author. The opinions of the few may 
confer a title to reputation ; but it muſt be 


the conſent of the multitude which ſubſtan» 


tiates the claim, and places the claimant in 
the enjoyment of his advantages, In a pack 
of hounds the confidence of the huntſman 
may be repoſed in a few of his favourite dogs; 
when they open on the ſcent, he knows 


the chace is properly purſued ; but his ſa- 


tisfaction is not complete till the whole 
5 pack 
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pack is united in the cry, and the good 
and bad run together, contending which 
ſhall moſt ſtrongly teſtify their approba 
tion, and increaſe the harmony. 
Thus it is too with the author, however 
convinced he may be of the excellence of 
his work from the ſentiments of a few, 
upon whoſe judgement and fincerity he can 
rely: he is by no means ſatisfied, unleſs 
the applauſes of his friends are ſeconded by 
the voices of the: public; avd it migh be 
invidious to examine, whether he is more 
gratified by the noiſy and frequent acclama« 
tions of a multitude governed by prejudices, 
or the ſober praiſes of the diſcerning, who 
imbibe opinions from the dictates of judge- 
ment, and propagate them without the aid 
of clamour. 
The talents of Sophron are equal do tho 
of Modeſtus, and their attainments alike 
reſpectable; yet the different ule which is 
made of their accompliſhments makes this 
difference in their characters; the one is 
the object of univerſal diſlike, while the 
other is as univerſally eſteemed andcarefſed. 
« With ſome men,” fays Shakeſpeare, 


„ their 
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«their graces ſerve them but as enemies: 
thus it is with Sophron; had he leſs ca- 
pacity, he might have more modeſty, and 
with fewer acquiſitions he would have leſs 
means to excite diſguſt, Amongſt the ſons 
of literature Sophron ranks with the firſt ; 
yet his arrogance prevents that reſpect being 
paid to him, which his learning might 
juſtly claim. He inſults the man whom 
he purpoſes to inform, and ſends him 
away diſguſted who came to him for in- 
ſtruction. The conſequence of this is, 
that with eloquence, which properly di- 
rected might command attention, his con- 
verſation is avoided as the roarings of a 
mad bull; and many a hearer, who might 
benefit from his precepts, is diſpoſed to turn 
upon his heel, and denounce a comprehen- 
ſive anathema againſt Sophron and his 
learning. 

\ The conduct of Modeſtus is calculated to 
excite very different ſentiments, He pro- 
vokes no jealouſies by thepetulantexerciſeof 
his authority, and is content to inſtruct his 
hearers without reminding them of the 
obligations they are under to their inſtruc- 
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tor. Every man liſtens with attention to 
the converſation of Modeſtus, and readily 


ſubmits to be taught, ile he is not galled 
by the tyranny of an imperious Dictator: 
and all men unite, without grudging, in 
commenidation of thoſe abilities. from 
whoſe operations they are alternately gra- 
tified with pleaſure and improvement. 
Pride and learning are never united with- 
out mutually contending to thediſadvantage 
of their poſſeſſor. Learning enlarges thoſe 
powers which gratify pride ; and pride is 
perpetually applying them to purpoſes 
which diſguſt co hοn fenſe. 


, 4 e 
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IN the year 1785 a book was publiſhed, 
A entituled, Letters on Literature, by 
Robert Heron, Eſq.” Under this ſignature 
the ingenious author has thought proper 
to condemn, with exemplary ſeverity, a 
number of thoſe authors to whom deluded 
mortals have uniformly, through many ages, 


looked up as the fountains of literary in- 


formation, or the models of literary ele- 
gance. Nor, indeed, are his ſtrictures 
confined to thoſe who for many centuries 
have poſſeſſed the good opinion of the 
world; but are directed with ſingular at- 
tention to the welfare of modern literature 
agaiuſt authors, ſome of whom have been 
more 
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more recently complimented with their 
merited ſhare of celebrity, and ſome who 
have been long enough im poſſeſſion of it 
to prove their juſt title to it. This taſk, it 
muſt be confeſſed; has been effected with - 
out much aſſiſtance from candour, judge- 
ment, er common ſeriſe, 4 | 
| Without troubling my readie} with a 
great vatiety of ExtraRts from this work, 
— might gioe hien a juſt idea of Mr. 
Robert Heron's ſagacity as a'critick, and his 
modeſty and diffidence as the 'founder of 
new opinions; without noticing with 
what Ariſtarchian' ſeverity he laſhes thoſe 
Greek writers who have been cunning 
enough to cajole us into the higeſt opinion 
of their merits, and to maintain their poſts 
in'the rank of literary precedeney nearly 
from the days of Homer to the year-1785: 
1 ſhalt proceed to an examination of thoſe 
criticiſms which he has paſſed upon the 4 
"ther of Latin Poetry, Virgil. 
To the cavils of awill-natore@ and an ig- 
norant critick, a Greek writer upon a fimi- 
lar occaſion replied with this epigram, 
j | Toow ov Nei! fee M H v v. 
; * Teng v 8 Lare j 
$ 


——ä - — 


ing that he had preſented us with a cata- 
logue of ſecond-hand cenſures, and omitted 
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As a pte face to what Lam about to urge iu 
behalf of Virgil, I with more pleaſure adopt 
the following words from Blioy than apply 
the \forggoing of the Grecian. Mi- 
ratus ſum quem tu reprehendis, adeoque 
m iratus, ut non putarem ſatis unquam lau- 
dari poſſe, cujus nunc ee, de- 
ſenſio eſt. | 

His objeQions to Men nonteinadio 
letters 16 and ag, almoſt. all of which I find 
copied from Macrobius, and may be ſatis- 
factorily anſwered from the fame author; 
Mr. Heron baving carefully. tranſlated, from 


a dialogue contained in his works, thoſe 
arguments which ſuited the cauſe of Vigil 
calumuiators, and ſuppreſſed all mention 
of thoſe on the other fide of the queſtion. 


Why would not Mr. Heron prevent the 
accuſation of ſuch a plagiariſca, by declar= 


thoſe commendations which ſo juſtly ac- 
company them in his origival. Io his lift 
of objections, however, there are à few 


vhich I cannot accuſe him of having taken 


from any author, as they bear every mark 
of being the offspring of Mr. Heron's own 


6 brain, 
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brain, or rather his pen: „ The fudder 
of the Georgicks,” fays he, «is confeſſedly 
unheppy.” Mark the reste f v for Virgil 
in this was the imitator of Hefiod, as in 
his paſtorals of Theocritus.” So ſays the 
objector in Maerobiur's Dialogue: · Die- 
turum ne me putatis ea que vulto nota ſunt? 
Quod Theocritum fibi fecerit paſtoralis 
operis auſtorem, ruralis Hefſodum.“ 4 
didaQive poem,"* adds our critick, in objec» 
tion to the Grorgicks, « muſt be written in 
ſoch a ſtyle, as to be underſtood by thoſe 
to whom it is addreffed.” So it will be; 
# poem is addrefſed to poctical readers; and 
he who is ignorant of poetical- language 
cannot be properly ſtyled a reader of poetry, 
A didadtive poem, therefore, if written in 
the language of the ſcience or art concern- 
ing which it treats, is no longer a poem, 
but a treatiſe; therefore the ridicule with 
which he purſues Virgil, for his ſuppoſed 
deficiency of judgement in tis particular, 
is juſt as applicable to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
or Wat Tyler, or any other perion not ar 
all concerned in the preſent queſtion. 

« Why ſhould I be condemned,” ſays Mr. 
g P 3 Heron, 


1 
[ 
L 
| 
: 


making Dido a partner in the ſame ſcene 
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Heron, . to follow Virgil through all hie 
feeble imitations of Homer in the plan and 

conduct of the Aneid ?, Vizgil's ſtorm is 
Homer's, though Homer would not begin 

with it. The converſgtions of the Gods 
are all Homer's. | Nrgil meets. Venus; 
Ulyſſes, Nauſicaa.“ By Virgil ] ſuppoſe 
he means AEneas, Hear now, Magrobius;) 
„ Quid quod et omne opus .Virgilianum, 
velut de quodam Homeriei opetis ſpeculo 
formatum eſt? Nam et tempeſtas mira 
imitatione deſcripta eſt. Verſus uttiuſque 
qui volet conferat. Ut Venus in Nauſicaz, 
locum Alcinoi filiæ ſucceſſit.“ „ Homer. 
hath games, Virgil hath games,” To their 
ſimilarity we are likewiſe referred by Ma- 
crobius, cap, VII, lib. V. The death of 
Pallas is that of Patroclus; the funeral of 
Pallas is alſo that of Patroclus, So Macro» 
bius; * Sepultura Palinuri formata eſt de 
Patrocl; fepulturd, Ipſa vero utriuſque 
tumuli inſignia quam para?” Mr. Heron 
objects to the confeſſed auachroniſm of 


with Eueas. This has been often urged, 
but mere, I think, without juſtice, The 
Epic 
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Epic poet has a right to unite fiQtion and” 
truth in any manner he pleaſes, provided 
he does not ſhock our feelings by departing © 
from the truth of character; for the truth 
of character is the only truth he.is anſwer- - 
able for. May we not ſuppoſe Virgil ſorm- 

ing a character to which he chooſes to give 
the appellation of Dido, without neceſſarily 
intending to repreſent the Dido of another 
period ? But the ſimilarity of their citcum- 
ſtances, it may be ſaid, inſtantly brings both 
of them preſent before us, and compels us 
to acknowledge that the Dido of Virgil can 
be no other than the Dido who lived at the 
diſtance of 410 years from the days of 
AEneas, To all this it may be anſwered, 
that every ſeeming inconſiſtency of that ſort 
is eaſily recanciled, by confidering Dido as 
a fictitious character, the offspring of the 
poet, and to be by him conducted through 
ſuch a ſeries of events as may ſuit the ten · 
ture of his fable; nor is his repreſentation 
of her to be cenſured till ſhe departs from 
the conſiſtency of her character. This, 
however, Mr. Heron affirms to be the 
Caſe ; Dido,“ ſays he, © from her cou · 
400 P 4 rage 
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rage and manly ſpirit, ſhewn in leading a 
colony from her native realm to a remote 
and barbarous land, and ſettling and ruling 
that colony there, muſt in the book-ob hu». 
man nature, page firſt, have been read to 
have been a character very little ſaſceptible 
of tender paſſions, far leſs of carrying them 
to ſuch an exceſs as Virgil reprefents.” If 
Mr. Heron does not know from obſervation, 
that the moſt heroic ſpirit, and the moſt 
violent paſſions, are moſt likely to give 
way to the tendereſt emotions; let him 
examine the character of Medea as deſeribed 
by Euripides; or that of Lady Macbeth, 
by our own Shakeſpeare. This is an in- 
judicious character,“ adds the critick, be- 
cauſe Dido had formerly borne the loſs of 
an huſband without deſperation, &c.” To 
obviate this, let him compare Sichæus 
with the general deſcription given of 
Aneas. It is injudicious too, 4 becauſe 
there is likwiſe in this love-ſtory an incou- 
fſtency in the character of ZEneas which 
any ſchoolboy would be aſhamed of: the 
character of /Eneas is that of perfect piety; 
the pious Æncas gratifies tHe irregular paſ- 


ſions 
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ſions of a fond woman; and then, in return 
for the kindnets ſhe hach ſhewn to hien 
and his followers, he forſakes her without 
remorſe, r Ota qo 
ſo io do. 

Here poor II is in 2 — 
blamed for entering; into an impropet Con» 
nection, and blamed for diſſolving it, when 
the interference of Heaven had ſhewn him 
the neceflity of ſuch a diſſalution. Az tor, 
the epithet prous, to which ſuab objection, 
is made, Mr. Heron muſt be mfvrmed that. 
it is juſtly conferred, and particularly upon 
Aneas, on account of the filial affeQion- 
which ſo eminentiy diſtinguiſhes the cha- 
from propriety at all impeach that con- 
kitency with which it is the duty of the 
poet to conduct his hero; Without ſome 
ſuch alloy in the character of Anecas, the 
eritick might have caviled at the uniforms 
excellence which would have rendered: it 
inſipid and improbable. Of ſuch a nature 
are the cenſures of our critick, to many of 
which anſwers may be found. even in his 
own book, He firſt conſigus Virgil to bis 
merited 
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metited contempt, becauſe his contempo- 
raries have not favoured him with a ſtring 
of commendatory teſtimonies; and then 
informs us, that a period of 100 years muſt 
paſs over before laſting worth can be 
ſtamped upon Epick poetry. But, asIhave* 
dwelt longer upon this ſubject than can be 
pleaſant to any reader, let us now go to the 
more agreeable office of noticing ſome of 
thoſe juſtly earned commendations which 
are poured without meaſure upon the exqui- 
ſite Poet Virgil: 

Macrobius has, with great art, diſcuſſed 
the merits of Virgil, by introducing a dia- 
logue, in which he is attacked and defended 
with equal warmth. Numerous, indeed, 
and accurate, are the inſtances given of his 
imitations of Homer; and of thoſe imita- 
tions he has taken care to give us his 
Opinion in another place. In the Somnium 
Scipionis we find Virgil called, “Ho- 
mericæ per omnia perfectionis imitator:“ 
through all his works the imitator of 


* If the reader wiſhes to ſee what more is ſaid in the 
fame firain {by Mr. Heron, he will find it in Maerobius, 
Lib, v. f 2 
| | Homeric 
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Homeric perfection. Evangelus is brought : 
forward. in ib, I. cap. XXIV. ſtating his 
objections much in that manner which id 
adopted by Ms. Heron; +, Qui enim mo- 
riens poema ſuum legavit igui, quid nig 
fame ſuæ vuluera . poſteritati ſubtrahenda 
cutavit? nec immerito erubuit, quippe de ; 
ſe futura judicia,” &c, But this infolent. 
ſtyle is ſufficiently reprobated by the. 
hearers, nor is, I believe, repeated by any 
one except Robert Heron, Eq. Cum 
que adhuc dieentem omnes exhorraifſent,” - 
„and whey they all ſhuddered at hearing 
him proceed in this manner; Oh Evange- 
lus, ſaid Symmachus, the praiſe. of Virgil, 
is of ſuch a nature, that it is increaſed by. 
no man's commendations, and diminiſhed 
by no man's calumuy; but, in the particu» 
lar objects of your attack, any grammarian 
of the loweſt order may defend him.” lu 
another dialogue on the ſubject, lib. V. 
cap. III. “ Go on,” ſays Avienus to Eu- 
ſtathius, ** to inveſtigate all thoſe paſſages 
which he has transferred from Homer; for 
what can be pleaſanter than to hear theſe 


two firſt of poets ſpeaking the ſame thing? 
Becauſe, 
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Beeauſe, as there are three things equally 
efteemed impoſſible, viz. to teal from Ju- 
piter his thunder, from Hercules his club, 
and from Homer a line; this bard has 
yet ſo well applied to his own purpoſe 
what was ſaid by Homer, as to give what 
is transferred the appearance of being ori- 
ginal.“ We then find in Macrobius an 
arrangement of - paſſages, where theſe 
kindred geniuſes: have employed their 
ſtrength in adorning the fame ſubjeQs ; 
in which, fometimes the fplendor of 
them is confeffedly equal, ſometimes it 
preponderates on this fide, and ſometimes 
on that: nor muſt it be omitted, that Ma- 
crobius has devoted one whole book ꝰ to the 
furniſhing examples of the different powers 
which can be employed by poetry in mov- 
ing the paſſions, and each example is ex- 
tracted from Virgil. In Rb. VI. Macrobũ, 
cap. I. Furius Albinus undertakes to de- 
monſtrate that Virgil was under many ob- 
ligations to the older poets of his own 
country; which undertaking however he 


* Lib, IV. 
enters 
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enters upon with theſe remarkable words t 
 «« Erfi vereor me, dum oftendere cupio 
quantum Virgilius noſter ex antiquiorum 
lectione profecerit, et quos ex omnibus 
flores, vel que in carminis ſui decorem, ex 
diverſis ornamenta.libaverit, occaſionem re- 
prehendendi ve/ imperitis vel malignts mĩiniſ- 
trem exprobrantibus, tanto viro alieni uſur- 
pationem, nec confiderantibus Hume ofſe frue- 
tum legendi, æmulari es que in alis probes, et 
que maxim? inter aliorum difla mireris in 
r aL att; 
vertere,” e. 
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N the fixth letter of that writer who 
was the ſubje&t of ſome obſervatiom 

in my laſt paper, I find the names of 
Cato, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Lucan ; 
of which number the firſt and laſt only 
meet with any ſhare of that commen- 
dation which the world has uſually given 
with more readineſs to the other three. 
„How little, how mean, how trifling,“ 
ſays Mr. Heron, the character of Cicero, 
when oppoſed to ſuch a model as Cato!“ 
A ſhort compariſon of the two characters 
may perhaps ſet the matter in a different 
light. .It is a generally received opinion, 
ha-, to complete any great and illuſtrious 
character, 
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character, a certain degree of good fortune 
is neceſſary ; but Cato, as he was injudi- 
cious in his political attachments, was alſo 
unfortunate in his career 3 after joining 
himſelf to the party which proved the 
weaker one, he ſought a ſhelter in ſuicide 
from the vengeance of his enemies. The 
character of Cicero, as compared with that 
of Cato, is as a public to a private one: the 
morality of Cato was exemplary, and that 
of Cicero unimpeached. Cato was ems» 
ployed in tectify ing abuſes which had crept 
into the offices of the commonwealth, and 
purging the ſeuate from corruption z but it 
muſt be remembered, likewiſe, that this 
orator (malapert aud various as Mr, Heron 
calls Cicero) preſerved the exiſtence of that 
commonwealth, and defended, at the hazard 
of his own life, the lives of that ſenate. It 
was this orator, malapert and various, who 
ſucceſsfully oppoſed the Agrarian law, and 
the ſeditious defigns of Rullus, who fell a 
victim to the odious, but powerful, machi- 
natians of the profligate Clodius, and was 
baniſhed ; who was recalled with honour, 
as ſoon as honeſt men were truſted iu the 
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ſtate; who was not the principal, but the 
| only inftrument of preſerving his country 
. from that annihilation which threatened it 
m the attempts of Catiline ; who was com- 
plimented with that higheſt title which his 
grateful country could beſtow, of « Pater 
Patriz,” which he firſt of all Romans re- 
1 ceived after their government became re- 
1 publican, and by which the dignified, and 
conſiſtent, and godlike Cato firſt hailed 
him; Nor was this all that marked the i- 
. luſtrious character of Cicero: he was ever 
* ready to undertake, in perſon, the defence 
of the innocent, the injured, or the weak, 
* always with ardour, and almoſt always 
. with ſucceſs. What oration of his defends 
„ any criminal, which bis reader does not 
* wiſh acquitted ? Is it Archias? or Czlius? 
or Ligarius? Or what character has he at- 
tacked, in abhorrence of which we do not 
readily unite with him? Do we not heartily 
concur in heaping every epithet of reproach 
upon Catiline, and his abandoned crew? 
upon the corrupt Verres? and upon the 
raſcally and Scottiſh debauchee, Mark An- 
tbouy? This orator, malapert and various, 


: 
＋ 
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was as uniform in his oppoſition to Antho- 
ny, as in his veneration for Cato, His clo» 
quence was ever ready when innocence 
wanted protection, when private friendſhip 
had any claim to it, or public ſafety de- 
manded it. And at length, that life which 
had been invariably devoted to the intereſts 
of his country, and engaged in all the 
ſtruggles of contending parties, was taken 
away by the meaneſt Roman that ever diſ- 
graced the page of biſtory, Mark Anthony. 
« Jt is cemarkable,” ſays the Critic, 
| « that three of the beſt Roman Poets, 
haye, as it were, vied with each other, 
who ſhould moſt elevate the character of 
Cato. The fit in the ZEneid, where 
his hero finds Cato in Elyſium, giving 
laws to the good; 
His dantem jura Catonem.” 


The ſecond, Horace, in his odes: 


% Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta 
Prætet atrocem animum Catonis. 


- But Lucan (the third) above all, has 
riſen to the aQual ſublime, fired by the 
contemplation of that ſublime character: 

_ ++ Viarix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed viſta Catoni.” 
| Q Mx. 
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Mr. Heron's echt upon theſe three 
1 I ſhall ſubjoin, becauſe they are 
eminently worthy of attention: To which 
of the poets,” ſays he, is the pre-emi- 
nence due? Virgil's praiſe is wonderfully 
fine at firſt ſight ; for how good, how juſt, 
how virtuous muſt he be, who is qualified 
to give laws to the good, to the juſt, to the 


virtuous, in Elyſium; but, like the other 


beauties of this writer, it will not bear a 


cloſe examination; for what laws ara 


to operate among the bleſſed, where there 
can be no puniſhment nor reward ? How 
can they receive laws who are emancipated 
from all poſſibility of crime? The praiſe is 
therefore futile and ridiculous ;- nothing 
being more abſurd than to erect a column 
of apparent ſublimity upon the moraſs of 
falſhood.“ 

There is, I think, no violent abſurdity 
in the poets ſuppoſing regulations to take 
place in Elyſium, when Heathen mytho- 
logy. has fixed a ruler among the gods 
themſelves. Nor could any more properly 
be placed as the ſuperintendant of ſuch re- 
gulations, whatever they were, than, Cato, 
to whom this was peculiarly applicable ; 

becauſe 
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ſium, it was ſuppoſed that whatever was the _ : > 


favourite employment of the bleſſed in this 
world, 4+ eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
The praiſe of Horace,” proceeds our 
author, has great truth and diguity 
Every thing on earth in ſubjection to Ceſar 
ſave the mind of Cato, is a great,' a vaſt 
thought, and would even riſe to the ſub- 
lime, were it not for that of Lucan, which 
exceeds it; and nothing can be ſublime to 
which a ſuperior conception may be found. 
The praiſe of Lucan is ſublimity irfelf, for 
no human idea can go beyond it ; Cato 
is ſet in oppoſition to the gods themſelves, 
nay, is made ſuperior” in juſtice though 
not in power. Now the power of the Pa- 
gan deities may be called their extrinſic 
juſtice, their intrinfic virtue. Cato excelled 
them, fays Lucan in real virtue, though 
their adventitious attribute of power ad- 
mitted no rival.” Mr. Heron has here 
miſtaken the meaning of the paſſage on 
which he comments; and as falſe conclu- 
ſions follow falſe premiſes, on this miſtake 
he has built, as he naturally muſt, erro- 
neous criticiſms, Lucan, in whom may 
3 be 
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| be found ſome inſtances of that ſublime; 
for which Mr; Grey is ſoradmired by a 

certain claſs of readers, is nat, however, ſo 
abſ urd as his Commentator would repre» 
ſent him. It would be ſurely better ſuited 
to the characters of Mezentius, Salmo« 
neus, Briareus, or Capaneus, than that of 

Cato to be ſet in oppoſition to the gods 

themſelves. To ſpeak like a reaſonable 
Heathen, that poet, who ſhould ſet his 
hero in oppoſition to the gods, muſt 
make the character impious ; and he who 
ſhould repreſent it as ſuperior to the gods, 
' muſt make at abſurd and ridiculous. . Lu- 
can does neither of theſe things, and the 
plain meaning of the line Victrix cauſa 
Deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni,” is, that 
Cato attached himſelf to that cauſe, which, 
however, the fates did not favour, He 
includes in theſe words preciſely the ſame 
kind of compliment as Virgil * 

s, En. II. v. 426. 


Cadit et Ripheus juſtiſſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et ſervantiſſimus qui 
Diis alisor viſum oft. 
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